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Among the honorable names of sons of Boston, it would 
be hard to mention one more truly illustrious than the 
{name of Parkman. It has not indeed been at all unusual 
jin the realm of letters to find men distinguished by the | 
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threshold of his youth he seems to have caught a glimpse 
Page 1] of this ‘no man’s land’ and determined to win it for the 
. a a ; : 
world, to make it forever accessible, to show all the beauti- 
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dent MacMahon at Versailles, by night, in 1873. Cham- 
bord’s friends waited on Marshal MacMahon and informed 
him that ‘the King’ wished to see him, and was waiting in 
an adjoining salon. MacMahon replied: “I know no 
King; I have reluctantly accepted the position of Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Ifthe country adopts the monarchy, 
I shall resign my post at once. I have the deepest respect 
for M. le Comte de Chambord. His ancestors received my 
ancestors in France when they were exiles, But I am a 
soldier. I have been put in a post as President of the Re- 


public. Tecan have no secret midnight interview. I shall 


not desert my post. I should deserve to be court-martialed 
if I did. I am asentry on duty. I decline to see M. le 
Comte de Chambord.” So M. le Comte de Chambord went 
back to Brussels and issued a declaration that he would 
never accept the throne of France unless France discarded 
the tricolor flag and adopted the white flag and the lilies of 
the elder branch. 





There was a practical illustration of the method of leg‘ sla- 
| tion known as the referendum at the election in Boston on 
Tuesday. Two acts of the last Legislature in which the city 
of Boston has a peculiar interest were referred to the voters 
of that city for approval or rejection. One provided a plan 
for rapid transit by means of an elevated road; the other 
made a change in the manner of electing the Board of 
Aldermen. The people of Boston, in their collective wis- 
dom, refused to accept the so-called rapid transit bill, and 
it fails and does not become law; while they sustained by 
a majority of their votes the so-called aldermanic bill, and 
this is now a law and takes effect at the city election next 
month. ‘There is very little doubt that these decisions are 
wisely made, and so far the experiment shows the desira- 
bility of extending the referendum as a recognized method 
in our system of legislation. The reference to the popular 
vote, in these cases, served to correct an error of the Leg- 
islature in one case and to confirm a desirable act in the 
other. How much this counts for may be seen by consid- 
ering the fact that, if there has been no reference to the 
people, the city of Boston would have been saddled with a 
scheme of enormous expenditure and doubtful benefit. 





Dr. Charles Frederick Crehore will be missed in many 
good works. His was a life full of action, inspired by the 
highest purposes and directed by a wise and trained intelli- 
gence. His services as surgeon during the war for the 
Union, his investigations in microscopy, his successful con- 
duct of an extensive manufacturing business, his writings 
on social and economic questions, ind his activity in phil- 
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We cannot too strongly urge upon readers of Taz Com- | anthropic enterprises, show how wide was the scope of his 


interests and his work. Dr. Crehore was a student and a 
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Some of the 
portraits may be called truly artistic; some of them are 
beautiful; collectively they represent the status of the art 


the expression of men ard women, boys and girls, who | 
walked the earth twenty centuries ago, withont a startling 
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life of the race. Many of these long dead faces can be 
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One of the most gratifying results of Tuesday's elec- 
‘tions was the endorsement of Judge Joseph E, Gary by the 
'voters of Cook County, Illinois. Judge Gary presided at 
the trial of the anarchists concerned in the Haymarket 
+ bomb-throwing, and has lived under the threats of the law- 
léss classes in Chicago ever since. It was understood that 
when his term expired and he appeared for reélection he 
/would meet the united opposition of all these people. In 

fact, the line was very closely drawn, the action of Gov- 
'ernor Altgeld in pardoning three of the anarchists sen- 
tenced by Judge Gary, and his official denunciation of the 


A great deal has been said in the newspaper obituaries conduct of the trial, giving emphasis to the situation. But 


- the result shows Judge Gary elected by a substantial 
1 majority, and the city of Chicago ranged on the side of law 
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regards that very dangerous implement, the ram, Lord 
Armstrong expressed his views at the late meeting of the 
shareholders of his company. “The ram of the Camper- 
down,” he said, “although striking with a very restricted | 
momentum, was buried deep into the side of the Victoria, 
and it cannot be doubted that while armor is in a great 
measure effective against projectiles, and netting against 
torpedoes, nothing can withstand the power of the ram. 
But although in the case of this dreadful accident the blow 
of the ram was inflicted with incomparably less force than 
that due to the full speed of the ship, the damage done to 
the ramming vessel was such as to place her in imminent 
danger of following her victim to the bottom. It appears, 
therefore, that the strength an | stability of the prow and | 
ram of the Camperdown are quite insufficient to enable | 
her to deliver an effective stroke against an adversary 

without at the same time imperilling her own flotation. 
This is like having a great gun that cannot be fired for 
fear it should burst, and I apprehend that what applies to 
the ram of the Camperdown would apply equally to the 
ram of every great battleship in the British service.” The 
point seems to have been reached, in fact, where the power 
And | 
this means a radical change in the form of the machinery 


to destroy exceeds the power of self-preservation. 


of destruction; as, for instance, a generation ago the moni- 





tor type succeeded the old ‘ seventy-four.’ 


Music has suffered a great loss during the past week in| 
the death of Tschaikowsky, the Russian composer; and | 
science — and humanity also, it may be said 
great physician, Sir Andrew Clarke. These notable men 
died within a few hours of each other; Tschaikowsky at 
St. Petersburg, after only six hours illness, from cholera 
caused, it is believed, by drinking unboiled water in a res- 
taurant. A more startling evidence of the prevalent peril 
from this disease in Russia could not be given. ‘Tschai- 
kowsky is known in this country as a composer for 
orchestra; his operas have not been heard here. Sir 
Andrew Clarke is perhaps the best known here as the 


mourns the | 
| 


physician ot Mr. Gladstone, whose long life and activity 
are by some attributed to his watchful care and skill. The 
friendship between Sir Andrew Clark and Gladstone was 
referred to in the Latin address of the public orator at 
Cambridge on presenting Dr. Clark for an honorary degree 
on June 10, 1890. He alluded to him as one from the 
sons of Msculapius, whom he would name Machaon, 
because he was closely associated with the Nestor of the 
orators of our time. Machaon was a surgeon of the 
Greeks in the Trojan war, and when he was wounded by 
Paris he was carried off the field by Nestor. Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s opinion of the effect of the use of alcohol, quoted 
by Miss Willard in her Annual Message, was printed last 
week in this paper. 


Tt may be considered fortunate that the death of Mayor 
Harrison of Chicago did not occur until the World's Fair 
was on the point of expiring. For the scenes attending 
the attempt to fill the vacant office would have made an 
exhibit of the methods of municipal government in that 
great city more surprising to the gathered nations than 
creditable to popular government. On the death of the 
Mayor, the duty of choosing some one to fill the office tem- 
porarily, until a popular election could be held, devolved 
upon the city council. In this board, the two political 
parties were almost evenly balanced. The minority party, 
by a trick, succeeded in naming the chairman of the meet- 
ing and seating him before the majority candidate could 
reach the chair. Then the account proceeds: “ Alderman 
Hepburn, failing to get on the platform, made a drive at 
Assistant Clerk Neumeistér, who sits directly in front of 
the chairman, but the latter ran the Alderman back. 
Every Alderman was standing on his seat shouting. No- 
body could hear what the resolutions were. Both sets 
were adopted. Alderman Swift sent up a resolution to be 
read. Alderman Hepburn took it, when Clerk Neumeister 
seized it from his hand, tore it to pieces, and contem ptu- 
ously threw it on the floor. Maddened with rage, Alder- 
man Swift sped down the aisle and jumped from the rail 
at Neumeister. The force of his jump carried him clear 
over Neumeister’s head, which was ducked, and before he 
could return to the charge somebody got between the men. 
Alderman Hepburn tried to take advantage of this scrap 
to run McGillen out of the chair, but the latter resisted. 
Instantly the platform and the steps leading thereto were 
swarming with struggling men. When Neumeister reached 
under his desk as if for a weapon, a newspaper man 
grabbed him by the coat collar, and clung to him like grim 
death. Alderman Carey pulled off his coat, spoiling for a 
fight, but didn’t do any bodily harm. That no blood was 
shed was remarkable.” Finally the majority elected their 
man, and the minority called in the police and kept him 
out of the Mayor's office. It was the middle of the week 
before law and order took the place of anarchy. The only 
recent parallel to this scene is the scrimmage in the 
British House of Commons over the Home Rule bill. 
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NOVEMBER 11. “It is better to see when your perpen- 
dicular is true than to see a ghost.”—George Eliot. 

NOVEMBER 12. “If men would only do for the country 
what they will do for the party, what a country we should 
have !”—Hawithorne. 

NOVEMBER 13. 
not the favors that are 


—W*m. Clarke. 
NOVEMBER 14. 


“It is the rights that are achieved, 


granted, that benefit mankind.” 


“ Sweeter than anything sweet, 
The power to lay it aside.” 
L. I. Guiney. 
NOVEMBER 15. “ Where is the aristocracy which does 
not regard wealth won by ancient thievery as better than 


money modernly earned in a commonplace way ?”—Eggles- 


| ton. 


NOVEMBER 16, “There is an 


mind left fallow.” 


infinite sadness in a 


Lucy Smith. 


NOVEMBER 17. “ The impossible is, to faith, the only 


thing worth attempting.”—G. L. Chaney. 


THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY. 

It is the fashion to laugh at the Congressional Record. 
There is so much of it that very few persons read it 
through. 
who receive it do not read it at all, but put it by for a more 
convenient season. The truth is that here are 
sults of the thought 


the best re- 
and work of a hundred or two men 


who, for one reason or another, have been selected by their | 


neighbors to represent them at Washington. Nothing is 


more absurd than the general habit of ridiculing Congress, 


as if it were a sort of idiot asylum, when every man of us| 


knows that he is glad to fall in with a member of Congress 


for an hour's talk or for a minute’s talk, and that he almost | 


invariably respects that man’s opinion. 

We are told all along that oratory is a lost art, and that 
the days of oratory are over. We are told that people are 
governed by the printed page, and that the daily news- 
paper has taken the place of the public address. All the 


same, once a year, when an election comes round, the skil- 


ful leaders of political parties find it.quite worth their | 


while to place upon the stump the best public speakers they 
ean find. 
effect. This custom is in itself an answer to what one is 
disposed to think is the college-bred habit of undervaluing 
the power of public speech. 

There are two classes of these speeches. There are 
those which ‘ bring down the house’ by apt repartee or 
good telling points for the moment. There are those, on 
the other hand, where the speaker ‘ subsoils’; he descends 
to some fundamental principle, and he shows how that 
principle bears on the case in hand. 
tinction may be observed in the speeches of the Congres- 
sional Record. Asa political canvass closes, and the ver- 
dict of the nation is given for the next twelve months as to 
what the nation wishes and what its policy is to be, it 
seems worth while to put on record, for the benefit of 


future orators, the statement that it is only those speeches | 
which do discuss fundamental principles which are reniem- | 


bered, or which have the least value as time goes by. 


There are half a dozen speeches of Mr. Webster's which | 


belong to this class; there are speeches of Phillips, Garri- 
son, Everett and Calhoun which belong to this class; it 
would be interesting to know if there is one speech of Mr. 
Clay which belongs to this class. And it is a good habit 
for young readers to form which directs them from day to 
day, as they listen to oratory or even as they read argu- 
mentative articles in the newspapers, to inquire how far 
the logic is based upon any of the few eternal principles of 
life, and how far it is merely an address to present selfish- 
ness. 

In the Civil War, for instance, most men fell back upon 
fundamental principles. ‘They were willing to make sacri- 
fices for this nation, and in such sacrifices that generation 
made a real step forward in its politics. 


as compared with the prosperity and eternal interest of the | 


country to which he belongs. 
after the war, you found men as pure as men can be made 
who were willing to go on the stump and address their 
hearers with a plea merely for the local prosperity of their 
own villages. They were willing to say that there was no 


national interest which could be compared with the per- 


- | tal principles. That isthe reason why FE; 


The first consequence is that most of the people | 


They never would do this if those men had no} 


And this same dis- | 


It learned that) 
the loss or profit of the individual is in itself a slight thing | 


But within twenty years| 


sonal interest which those men took in t}, 
own towns. 





} 
| . A P / 
Now, no discussion of any of the in: 


| truly American unless it is based on some 


| of America are almost invariably worthless I 
| critics from the other side of the ocean, y 
of America, wholly set aside the question 
|has been areal advanee nearer God on 


| children here, or whether, in other words. ¢| 
| better, on the whole, than they were a cent 
average European notion of America is tha: 
great physical resources. The usual state 
those physical resources we owe that visible ; 
that it is in seeking this visible prosperity 
lion people cross from Europe to America ey: 
is constantly said by writers in Europe that, « 
vegetable soil which centuries have deposited 
jlands has been exhausted, we shall be as | 
Europe is, or that so soon as our population js = 
the population of Europe, we shall have not os 
which Europe has not to offer. And wher: pe 
mean to go into the philosophy of the thing, 


novels and plays, exactly the same idea. lr} 


cousin, or the American uncle, or the America: 


in some sort a millionaire. He manages a silv: 


| he throws away a shilling where another man t! 
a penny. America is spoken of as a land of 
sources. 

Fortunately for us, history does not bear out t 
It is clear enough that all our physical resources w 
two hundred years ago, and that the people who wen 
| got no good from them. The critic who has th. 
| respect for ideals is obliged to grant that there must | 
This 


characteristics from the Indian races whom it fou 


new race coming in. race must be of different 


i here 
It must know how to plant wheat, it must know how 


| mine for silver, it must know how to tame the waterfa 
it must know how to stretch rails and electric wires 


ove a 
continent. This concession has to be made at onc: But 
beneath it there is hidden the supposition that, given a 
superior race—given what people call the Anglo-Sax 
race, the German race, or the Celtic race, with certair 


transmitted qualities in brain or nerve or blood—all will be 
well. 


That matchless prosperity will appear on a s 
White landed, the 
| faster than they were born. 

| 
| 


where, when the Indians 


were dvi 
Very unfortunately for us, such notions as these cree 
into our own social and political discussions. It would bx 
easy to find in a month a hundred speeches on our publ 
affairs here, which are made from a plane as_ low as this, 
and made, too, not by immigrants from Europe, but by 
Americans bred and born, who ought to know better. We 
are told again and again in political discussion that we must 
rely for our prosperity on physical laws, the same laws 
which make an elm-tree grow bigger every year, or which 
make a waterfall tumble from the top to the bottom. — In- 
deed, if there be one thing degrading in our daily news 
papers and in our politics, it is this utterly un-American 
conception. If a man analyzes it and comes out at the 
very bottom, it means a declaration that the people wh 
speculate 


} 


in such fashion have given up all hope of 
righteousness in government, and are satisfied to rely o1 
the reign of the devil. 

It would be a very interesting thing, if by good luck a 
man is laid up with a sprained ankle for a week, and has 
his Congressional Record for the last seven days to read 
up, for him to mark with a red pencil the American 
| speeches, which are based on the truth that American 
prosperity is derived from obedience to unseen law, and to 
‘mark with a black pencil the other speeches which, with 
halting illustration, try to show, what their authors think, 
that it is based on what are called ‘our matchless physical 
resources.’ Epwarp E. Haut 


VOTE-BUYING. 


There was an election in Massachusetts, Tuesday, 
which nearly 350,000 votes were cast. About five per 
cent of the men who voted seem to have shifted what 
| called their‘ party allegiance,’ 


so far as the governorship !s 
| concerned, from the preference which they held a year ago 
| Yet there is not a whisper of accusation, not a shadow of 
suspicion, that this result was brought about by any com 

cealed means or any influence which was not open to tht 

light of day. It may be said with confidence, indeed, that 
probably not one of these hundreds of thousands o! voter® 
| received a money consideration for his suffrage. any ‘ f 
| them may have voted according to unreasoning prejudice: 
many may have been influenced by false arguments whos 
fallacy they lacked the intelligence to detect; many U% 
| doubtedly voted from selfish motives, just as people gene™ 
ally act in other matters than elections. But every ma? 
'in Massachusetts has the gratifying confidence that each of 
| this multitude of votes was cast, like his own, because the 
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1838 until his death in 1862, Professors H. A. Newton and 
Twining, Mr. B. V. Marsh and the writer. Abroad among 
the more prominent astronomers who have added to our 
knowledge respecting these meteors may be named Bessel, 
Erman, Olbers, Schmidt, Weiss, Neumayer, Heis, Schiapa- 
relli, Denza, A. S. Herschel, Greg, Tupman, Glaisher and 


Consideration of the past observations of the August 
Although 
during the past fifty or sixty years the shower has been ob- 
served every year with varying intensity, yet in the former 


Perseid shower presents some curious features. 


records of this display handed down to us, gaps occur ex- 
tending over periods of many years, not easily accounted 
for. Between the years 811 and 841 the display was fre- 
quently recorded ; then after a break of 83 years it reap- 
peared several! times, to be followed by another break ex- 
Either these gaps represent the 
entire absence of the meteors during certain years, or, from 
neglect, the shower has been allowed to pass unrecorded. 
It is known, however, that the particles composing the ring 
are not evenly distributed; that is, while the eurth en- 
counters at certain annual returns meteoric showers of 
great brilliancy, there are years so barren of results as to 
suggest the almost entire absence of these meteors. This 
fact led Professor Alexander Herschel to suspect a maxi- 
mum and minimum period of about 8 years. The year 
pointed out as representing a maximum passage 
|of the shower and the years 1862 and 1876 as furnishing 
Unfortunately, the data for determin- 
ing whether this periodical fluctuation really exists or not 
are too conflicting to warrant great weight being given the 


The hourly rate of meteors falling on August 10, since 
(1835, has varied from 20 to nearly 200, but following in 
‘regular law as far as can be ascertained. Coulvier- 
| Gravier apparently found a progressive increase from year 
to year, beginning with 59 per hour for the year 1887 and 
increasing to 118 per hour for the year 1848, again falling 
to 52 per hour for the year 1853; and from this rise and 
fall he assumed that the meteors would entirely cease fall- 
Boguslawski, however, failed to 
find any snch progressive rise and fallin the numbers re- 
|corded from year to year, and contended that the periodi- 
‘cal fluctuation was very irregular; and this has been the 
| experience of observers in general. 

As exhibiting some of the discordances existing between 
observers, let us take one example. In the year 1849, at 
Paris the number of meteors registered per hour was 120, 
while at Brussels, Ghent and New Haven the numbers 
were 28, 50.8, and 26 respectively. I have examined a 
large number of observations extending over the past fifty 
years, and find similar dixcordant results. 

Let us examine briefly some of ‘the prominent causes 
responsible for these conflicting results. Previous to the 
recognition of the presence of co-existing meteor showers 
with the Perseids, all or nearly all of the meteors noted on 
the dates of the Perseid display, or from August 8 to 12, 
After the 
establishment of these co-existing showers, while the more 
experienced observers exercised great care in separating 


were considered Perseids anit so counted. 


the true Perseids from the unconformable meteors and 
deduced hourly results based on the two classes of meteors 
recorded, other observers, less discriminating, still adhered 
to the old practice of including as Perseids all meteors 
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rer preferre | to cast it in that way; that notone of them | zation’ which it might never reach without such an 
" oe hought for money. impulse, The passage of laws is not enough, to be sure. 
; This ought to be the condition of things everywhere, It is required that the laws be enforced. Mr. Harrison. 
4 .. unfortunately it is not. There is probably no other | recognizes this fact. He cites the new election laws of 
“ee the Union in which the purchase of votes at elec- | his state and their stringent provisions against bribery ; 
- has become 80 absolutely a thing of the past. In | but he says “there is no perceptible advance in public 
; ne, it is notorious and open. In some, a popular elec-| interest or sentiment on the subject.” The new laws are | Denning. 
Sz - dens express the will of the people, but only the | violated as extensively and boldly as the old ones. 
; : eater success of the managers of one or the other party The laws of Massachusetts are enforced, and they have 
, + eatol g, | cleansed the state from the last vestige of direct vote- 
he [he most notorious example to-day is that of the state buying. The laws of Indiana are enforced, and a wonder- | 
’New Hampshire. Similar conditions prevail in Maine, | ful reform is accomplished. How long shall it remain to | 
+ thes are not quite so overwhelming. What they are | be said that in any New England stare honest men are | 
Ni e Hampshire is set forth in the Century Magazine unable to procure the enforcement of the laws they have | 
- November by the Rev. J. B. Harrison of Franklin | made for the protection of their own government ? 
Falls, widely known through his connection with the For- | Frepericx E. Goopricn. 
aoe ( esion and as an occasional contributor to this | man tending over 300 years. 
‘eal. Mr. Harrison writes that about ten per cent of | CONCORD. 
the votes in New Hampshire are ‘ purchasable,’ and | : ‘a 
' the ratio is inereasing. “ There are enough purchas- | Not yet the trees stand lone and ghostly-grim, 
- e yotes in the state,” writes Mr. Harrison, “ to decide Not yet December the wide plain discharms ; 
ns if they were all, or nearly all, cast on one | Clover still blooms in shelters that noon warms 
e. In some of our state elections the decisive majority Mid frost-touched leaves that little hollows brim ; 
, «so small, and the number of purchased votes is relatively | No snows yet burden the gaunt pine-tree limb, 
srve, as to render it entirely uncertain which party has | And squirrels dart about secure from harms ; 
of the legal, unpurchased votes. If either party | The stream bends tenderly about the farms 
enounce vote-buying unequivocally, and should ! With slender skiffs upon its sandy rim. | 1868 was 
stain from it entirely, it would probably be defeated in To us wide-watching from Nashawtuc hill, | 
very election.” With vanished folk of valor and of worth | minimum displays. 
his is not a matter of party. Both of the great polit- The Vitesse tecmed repeopled ; consecrate 
ical organizations engage in the competitive purchase of To art, books, healing, nature, and the will 
" votes in the open market. And, surprising as it may seem To strive for right—all over the broad earth results. 
ast to some, it is the native vote which is most generally pur: | No town more firmly fixed a nation’s fate. 
‘ chasable. “ Very few of the votes of our Irish citizens, ig TS eeey 
me writes Mr. Harrison, “are purchasable. A large propor- | esi 
1 tion of the whole number of purchasable votes in the state | 
ire those of native New-Englanders who, for any reason, | METEORS AND THEIR PATHS. 
| have reached a ‘run-down’ and ‘ played-out’ condition, have EDWIN F. SAWYER, BEFORE THE BOSTON B8CIENTIFIC 
P ost their grip’ and their chance, if they ever had any, | SOCIETY, NOV. 24, 1893. 5) 
and who have wounded and bruised their self-respect so | 
ten, and in so many ways, that it has lost most of its | II. ‘ing about the year 1860. 
Many ot them are eager to find a purchaser, THR AUGUST METEOR STREAMS. 
e of them show business ability in playing off one Even long before the true nature of meteors was 
* fer against another, so as to obtain the best possible price | known, the numbers falling at different times of the year 
r the only commodity they ever have for sale.” had engaged the attention of observers, although less 
What is the cause of this remarkable difference exist-| systematically than at present, and it was recognized tlLat 
7 g in the states whose boundaries touch and whose people | at certain times of the year meteors were more numerous 
ire of the same stock? “Nobody,” says Mr. Harrison, | than at others. This fact soon led to the month of August 
appears to be specially responsible for the evil. It is a| being selected as one especially rich in meteoric phenomena. 
feature and product of our collective character, and of the | Of 221 recorded instances of great showers of meteors 
. stage of civilization which we have reached in New Hamp-| given in Arago’s Ast. Pop., no less than 56 were observed 
3 shire. Various undesirable conditions and influences unite | in August, the next greatest numbers being 37 for Novem- 
i to uphold and perpetuate it, and it reinforces these unfa-| ber and 29 for October ; and in Quetelet’s Catalogue, con- 
vorable elements in turn. We have comparatively little | taining 315 meteoric displays, 63 seem to have been derived 
discussion of public questions or political subjects; the | from the August stream. 
h results esteemed desirable being more readily obtained, it While the fact that August was known as a month of 
‘ is thought, by quiet management and personal arrange-| notable meteoric activity as early as 1762 by Muschen- 
ments.” broek, it was reserved for Quetelet of the Brussels Obser- 
. But there is a responsibility, and a grave one. The|vatory, who formed the first general catalogue of meteor 
‘ stage of civilization which New Hampshire has reached | showers in 1836, not only to place this matter beyond 
may not be as advanced as that of Massachusetts; but}| doubt, but also to point out that the 10th of this month 
surely in contiguous and related communities the develop-| was an epoch of special intensity. He even went so far 
ment of the moral sense ought not to be so distorted in one} as to predict the return of this shower the following year. 
and so clear in the other. And the responsibility rests | Some years before, Marie Ignace Forster of Bruges called 
. upon those men of New Hampshire themselves who, like | attention to August 10, 1829, as a date of marked meteoric | observed. 


Mr. Harrison, see the wrong and deplore it. 
. can be made clearer by another object lesson. 


The stace of Indiana for many years past was cursed 


Perhaps this | activity, and he appears to have had some idea, even 


earlier than that date, that the shower was an annual one. 
Quetelet’s observations at Brussels and those of E, C. 


by the practice of vote buying which has made New Hamp-| Herrick, made independently at New Haven, were the 


shire politics infamous. 


Elections were purchased there | first, however, to fully establish these facts. 


The predicted 


as Mr. Harrison says they now are purchased in his state.| return of the shower in the following year, 1837, was ful- 


But there came a crisie in 1884. 
against the methods employed in that year — not that they 
we 


anf 
Mt 


a ¢ inve 


ize. ‘The Legislature responded, as every legislature 





The people revolted | filled, and since then every year has witnessed the appear- 


‘lance of this notable meteoric display. As soon as the 


worse than usual, but because they were blazoned | periodicity of the shower had been established, a searching 
e the country with greater notoriety —and demanded | of ancient records, especially Chinese, brought to light 


»| many indications of its early appearance, especially during 


respond to a serious public demand, and a secret|the years 811, 820, 824, 830, 833, 835, 841, 924, 925, 926 
' law was passed. This did not seem to meet the case | 933, 1243, 1451, 1709 aml 1800 A. D. 


Meteor tracks were now more systematically observed, 


ent. The evil was not yet exterminated, but the men of |and a radiant centre was socn established for those of 


hence the 


This law provides that a voter| August 2 meteors became known as the August Perseids, | 
1ccepts a bribe to cast his ballot for any candidate | to distinguish them from the other August showers. 


the Perseids, viz.: That the shower was perivdic ; that the 


his law has been declared valid by the Supreme | meteors belonging to this stream radiated from a particular | 
t, damages have been collected under it by men who| point in the sky; and that they undoubtedly represented 


The study of meteors, and especially the periodical 


uis is not cited as an example for the state of New| streams of August and November, now become of greater | 


‘ully, and the laws against bribery were made more strin- 
In \ were in earnest to stamp it out; and so, four years | August 10. 
a 
side of morality. 
wi 
may recover $300 damages from the person who bribed 
hin 
j 
C, 
} ; ; +. ps : i i 
‘ave sold their votes, and it bids fair to end the corrup-| cosmical bodies. 
which has disgraced the state of Indiana. 
J 
Hampshire. It is possible that other methods might be importance to astronomers. 
just as effective there. 
that the determined efforts of good citizens can aid 
imme 









This radiant centre was found to lie near the | 
20, a law was enacted enlisting the vote-sellers themselves | star Eta in the constellation Perseus; and 


Three important facts were now known in relation to | 


In the United States, the | 
It is mentioned simply to show| August meteors engaged the close attention of several 
observers, among whom may be mentioned Mr. E. C. Her- 
nsely in advancing a community to a*stage of civili-| rick of New Haven, who continued his observations from 


Again, the hours during which the observations were 
taken affected the results very materially. During the 
early evening hours, we know that meteors are generally 
scarce; whereas after midnight they are comparatively 
plentiful. This is explained by the fact that, in the eastern 
region of the sky, towards which the earth’s orbital motion 
is directed, the principal radiant points of the meteor 
showers are massed together, and as many of the showers 
are low down during the early evening hours, some having 
barely risen above the horizon, only a feeble indication of 
| their presence is manifested. 


| 





On the contrary, after mid- 
night, when the radiant points have ascended high in the 
heavens, the meteors can be seen to the greatest advantage. 
For this reason the August Perseids can always be ob- 
served best in the morning hours, the hourly rate being 
nearly double that before midnight. It is therefore 
important, in order to make a fair comparison between the 
hourly numbers, that the different observations be made 


during the same hours of the night. 


Among other causes 
affecting the results are differences of vision, position of 
observer, methods of observing weather and the moonlight. 

The velocity of these meteors being about 37 miles per 
second, and representing as they do the swiftest class, the 
| difficulty of observing their tracks among the stars would 
| prevent accurate results being obtained, were it not for one 


} 


|important and valuable feature presented during their 
transient flights. The streak of light almost invariably 
left by the nucleus as it penetrates the atmosphere, remain- 
| ing visible on the average nearly two seconds, furnishes a 
| guide to the eye in fixing the exact points almost of appear- 
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ance and extinction. But for these phosphorescent streaks, 
which form a characteristic it 


would be almost impossible to locate with any degree of 


feature of the Peravide, 


accuracy the paths traversed by the meteors, and conse 


quently the determination of the radiant point would prove | 
y | | 


a matter of great difficulty. 


The this 


radiant point with exactness is of great importance in fix 


determination of 
ing the other elements of the meteor’s stream. From vari 
ous caases the exact radiant Perseide still 
the first 
place, several concentric meteor streams with characteristic 


the 
remains an element of slight ancertainty. 


centre of 
In 
features resembling the Perseids radiate from positions | 
about Eta Persei, and they unquestionably represent off 
shoots from the main stream. This stream must be greatly 
disturbed each year as the earth plunges through it, deflect 
A 
widening out of the main stream prodaced by the perter- 
of the of the thie | 


‘ i 
eneounter, and the apparent duration of the shower from | 


ing, no doubt, many of ite members into new orbits 


bations earth may be one resulta of 


year to year must, it would seem, go on inereasing 


It ia now well known that of the 


Perseids shifts its position among the stars from night to 


the radiant centre 
night (aa it theoretically should), thie fact 


1859, 


he ng note ad by 
fully 
at 


Professor Twining in and reeently confirmed 


The Perseid shower remains active daring least two 
weeks in August with a strongly marked maximom on the 
of Lith, 
reaches 60 to rhe point 
Right Ascension 40°, Declination, + during the early 


\ 1th. Thies | 
is produced by the change in the orbital position of th 





the 
an 


morning when the hourly sumber 


ehifte 


falling 


radiant from about 
6°, 
part of the month to R 60° + 59° by 


the 
earth, and if the observations could be made with eafficient 
accuracy, this shifting of position could he determined 
from hour to howr. 

Another cause of uncertainty in fixing the exact centre 
of radiation arises from the fact that the meteors andoubt 


edly glance somewhat as they encounter the earth's atmee- 





phere, this slightly altering their original direction of 
flight. 


eliminated 


And, lastly, the errors of observations although 


in @ great measure by taking the mean of a 
large number of determinations, still have their weight in 
With the object 


closely as possible the exact radiant centre of the Perseids, 


locating this point. f determining as | 


care in conducting their researches, and from a mean of the 


| 
observers during the past few years have exercised great 
} 


several values found, the radiant R. A. 44.8° 
This point lies very close to the star Kappa 
From the that the 


observed every year with more or less intensity, and have 


+ SER? hae 
been derived. 
Persei, fact Angnst Perseids are 
been recorded more freqnently than any other stream of 
meteors, they cannot be surpassed as an annual shower by 
any other dixplay. 

In November we have two remarkable displays on the 
13th 27th, meteor clouds only fornish 
showers of great splendor occasionally, after long intervals 
of inactivity. While the Perseids furnish by all odds the 


most active display during August, there are yet many 


and but these 


fairly active showers recognized as undoubtedly existing, 
and their meteors furnish no small proportion of the total 
number recorded during the month. Of 2845 meteors 
noted by Mr. Denning in England during eleven years, 
between the 6th and 12h of August, no lees than 917, or 





nearly 40 per cent of the whole number observed, were 
credited to other minor streams, active at the ewme time | 
with the Perseids, No doubt many of these meteors were | 
the offshoots of the parent stream, forming slightly differ 


ent radiant points. Others represented sporadic meteors, 





of which space must contain countless numbers; yet many 

. * t . z | 
true and independent meteor systems were fixed with cer 
tainty. 


Among the most active of these may be mentioned 
showers in Draco, Musea and Cassiopeia. 


BOSTON .COMMONW 


| much 


| the ¢ ongresses, of woman's position in the Fast; 


the work of our own amateurs exceeds in beauty that sent 
by royal dames of other lands; yet do we recognize the 


thoughtfulness which permitted such art-work to be en- | 
trusted to comparative strangers to be brought across the | 


sene, 
One the Woman's Building interested me 
Orvanization Room, socalled. In it were 


grouped (in littl: alcoves, railed off and daintily furnished, 


room in 


each with its banner bearing the name of the organization) 
such associations as the International Council of Women, 


| the Collegiate Alamnow, the Woman's Christian Temper- 


ance Union, the Chicago Women’s Clab, the Women’s 
Christian Union, the Woman's National Press Association, 
the Society of Authors, the Emma Willard Association, 
and others too numerous to mention. Here at all hours 
of the day were ladies from these organizations ready and 
willing to answer all questions appertaining to their special 
work. Cordial were the greetings to foreign members, or 
to those from far-off states. Equal interest seemed to be 
manifest in organizations which were not represented be- 
cause of lack of space or interest, perhaps. I met here in 
one afternoon Mme. Retzins of Sweden, who is just now 
heing entertained by Sorosis in New York, and who has 
for vears*maintained co-educational institutions and cooking 
e«hools in her own country; Mme. de Kerstat of France, 


of the Comte de Mirabean’s family; Mme. Korany of 


ALTH. 





try meadows, here in this befogged, ‘ ma, 
* * 
. > 
We turn down a narrow lane, hery. 
gabled old houses we catch a somewhat 
through the swirling mists, of the vast dy) 
There is a cook-shop next door ; an appet 
‘weal-an’-'ammers ' in process of prepara 
flavorsom: 


customers soon to come steals 


air, Glancing in, as one paeses, and cee) 
calm in which the about +) 
knowing with what kindred calm will thy 
ently arrive, settle themselves and diez 
chop, and glass of ‘‘arf-‘an’“arf,” one ie ino 
longing to turn loose for one maniacal half.) 
well-ordered little cook-shop, the rushing 
bling, 


waiters move 


knifeclashing horde who at thei: 


business America make a pig-populated Ty 
What would 
vook-shop, thas invaded, but only once 


the raid of the Hune and the Visigothe re; 
> * 


less lunch-roome. of 


bercrertene 


Just beyond the cook shop, half in and } 
such a basement as Swageby’s ‘ Gueter’ moet 
in, among the area rate and the black bes 
atall whieh ie the Mecea of our pilyrimags 


epirit, whose resemblance to a spider on ¢) 





Syria, who won golden encomioms for her presentation, at 


| de anne Serabji, whose addrese on Women of the Orient | 


wae listened to with deep interest ; 


Mrs. May Wright 


| Sewell, who as President of the International Council has 
won for herself an enviable reputation; Mise Anthony, | 
earnest of purpose and dearly beloved by her coadjuators. | 


Here these and many other noble women met on mutual 
ground of devotion to some great purpose, and they all 
felt that they were onder their own roof, so to speak, in 
the Woman's Building. 


If these random notes give but the slightest conception 


|of any phase of the World's Colambian Ex position, vet will 


they show that there is an onward progressive move 
ment which indicates broad aims and earnestness of pur- 
pose, and a working together of both men and women in 


the higher fields of aeefalness. 


DEAR EARTH. 


BY R. F. TONRDROW 


The elms are clad in triamph-robes of gold, 

And orchards glowing in antummnal blaze, 

Lifted from earth to heaven through dark'ning days, 
Flashed with a flame which they alorie behold ; 
‘rathered and stored, while seasons slowly rolled 

Through that half-eycley since the first love lays 

Of mating birds filled all the wooded ways 
With promise, till the gorse lit ap the wold. 


Dear Earth! when Spring's new garments greet the sky 
Flow fair is her awaking—green, beneath 
The snow-fringed blue of April's canopy— 
Still lovely through all growth, till that first wreath 
Isturned to gold by true life’s alehemy ; 


Most glorious in the vestments of her death. 


Academy. 
FLEETING SHOWS. 
BY AN OLD BOOK STALL. 
Tout passe : Fit motto for 
column of Fleeting Shows, it is motto not anfit for that 
whirl of fleeting shows we call the interests of life. Few of 


tout casse: tout lasse ! 


| them, but for moments at least, cast their gold and forget 


Women’s Work at the World’s Fair. 
Miss F. D. French, whose letter descriptive of the | 
Woman's Building and its exhibits at the World's Fair | 
was published in Tue ComMoNWEALTH a few weeks ago, 
atlds the following to her very interesting aeconnt 
Within the of allotted for World’s Fair 
Notes it is impossible to even touch upon one-half of the 
objects d'art displayed in the Woman's and other Build- 
ings on the groun:ls. 


limit space 


I have male no mention thus far of | 
the exquisite laces from France, Italy and Belgium, laces 
sd filmy and exquisite in texture that you wonder how their 
owners could loan them even for a short time, s many are 
the possibilities of accident. 
reign of XVI., in water colors ; 
Chinese fans with lovely raised embroidery ; Japanese fans 
with queer designs of insect life; ostrich-feather fans with 
tortoise-ehell sticks ; lace fans with handles encrusted with 
geme, all these were dear to the feminine eye. 


Che exqitisite fans from the 


Louis painted round 


Then came 
the off and watercolor paintings, etchings and drawings 
with many a wellknown natne attached; dainty bits of 
porcelain from thie and other countries, all indications of 


women’s work in different degrees of excellence. Some of 


their siren-song ! 


* * 
« 


Yet there are a few inferest«— minor ones always. 


which never seem to lose the thin but keenly 
intlividual zest which they have for individual natures 


theese ! 


One of them is spending an idle half-hour in the mustye 


atmosphere of old forgotten books; a half-hour away from 
time, away from all the pricksome bothers of one’s own 
personality; passing through the open door of an old 


book's leathern cover, into a dim and tranquil world | 
To one with but a drop of | 


‘where it is always afternoon.’ 


bibliomaniac blood in his 


veins, such an half-hour comes 
with an ever new and quaintly good content. 
‘ 

It has been raining ; it will presently rain again. 
the air is a wet mingling of the thousand odors of « great 
city, whereof the rain always seems somehow to act as a 
distillant. The 
leaves, scant fallen harvest of the emoke-drenched London 
trees, send up from ander foot their breath of tranquil 
melancholy. The clouds brood low and gray. The few 
autumn posies in the flower-séller’s basket, as she passes 
by, look wistful and lost as might a lass from sunny coun- 


Mme. | 


All| 


pavements are steaming mistily; the | 


flies is moch intensified by hie general a: 


hairiness of aspect——a mangy farvap beis 


lover a face that ie bearded everywhere ex 


eyelide—site just within the ancient doorwa 


wares are within; bat outside, on a worn 


| propped up at one end with a World's Gazette: 
all ite 


few 


how differently was the world and 
1794! 


books which time’s wheel has ewong so far on 


| mapped out, to be sure, in are a 
ward journey to the pulp mill that a little rair 
less, can no longer matter to them It ie amon 
¢o a-hunting. 

** 

> 

the firet 
|eopy of Household Words; 


A treaeure-trove at search 


both covers gone 
hopelessly doy's-eared, but pasted on its tit k 
yellowed square that will be ite patent of no! 


F esr 


pawa f; 


rove thee 


as it shreds keep their continuity 


ilien, souchant, bearing in its dexter 
helow it, the 


Charles Dickens 


ane magic words—“ From the | 
Gadshill Place.” 


of sixpences, if must be, and cheaply bought 


Six pre nee 


we not dream that the hand that pasted this book 
| ite place was the magician’s band that summon 
all 
jand gentle folk who were borne away from the 


those 


| old Christmas annual the figures of 


By 


sleepe x 


| Silver-Store as ‘Certain English Prisoners /' 
tender old tale! 


| ander the stones of gray Westminster !— Even 


Hand whose magix 
lmodern London the hero-worshippers are not 
| dead. 
jmemory that amid all the London grime the 
| Christmas and brave men's 


One of them, now, pays tiny tribute of «i 


souls keep green | 
** 


And he did talk at table, this queer old mak 
grams and of dictionaries; and his Table Talk 
| joieed to remember, though his table manners 
by his admiring contemporaries, we are fair 
| And here the Table Talk, bound in leath 
musty seent is as dear to the bibliomaniac as 
| breath of the brine to the man of ships; two 
volames, published, their title-page 
Printed for J. Coxhead, 249 High Holborn, 
1818. 
To open the mildewed pages is to arrive, 2 
ward step, in the ‘Tea-Cup Times of Hoop» 
| The wayfarer turning the corner might be 
| hurrying home lest the rain play havoc with 
| fine’ new doublet. The 
the roar of modern London, 
world of ancient London, Dr. 
in many words of wisdom and of price. Hear 
dering out, of the famous gossip whom sor 
‘causing of vain lingering at her toilet: ‘ She 
ployed, Sir, at reddening her own cheeks, thar 
ing other péople’s characters!" —Here him 
Peace Societies of his own and every subse 
the ancompromising proclamation : 


: 
1s 


tells. 


VU 
eabe turn sedan-chair: 
sounds. 


Johneon's 


“« Sir, 
quality so necessary for maintaining virtue, the 
to be respected, even when it is associated wit! 

Good, sane, wholesome, improving com; 
Doctor! Would that instead of walking the F 
teday—let as hope he does not find them ‘ 
lother green fields!’ —he was ‘taking his torr 
street !’ 


PCR 


* * 
. 
The great bell of St. Paul's is booming the 
Oar half houris done. But there will be ot! 


hours; and how more amusingly spend them ° 





Dorotny 
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rHE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


cent meeting of the Britieh Association. Canon 
vd an interesting paper on birds, from which 


» extract is taken 


moet remark able 


colution of the problem of the migration of | 


of all the phenomena of animal 


oee ald has been contributed by the obeerva. 

' | naturalists than might reasonably be expected 

: shle facta may be classified as to their bearing 

' hor, when, and how of migration, and after thie 
ily arrive at a troe answer to the why. 


( vation has sufficiently answered the first question, 


\ There are scareely any feathered denizens of 


» to the summer 


" pone 


orte Now that 


evcceesfully pursued even to Grinnell Land, 


sine but the curlew sandpiper of all the known 


let us hope , 


and winter ranges of which we 


OF almost all the biede of the holoar 
we have ascertained the breeding-places and the 


the knot 


hirds whoee breeding-ground is a virgin soil, to 


in a successful exploration by 


one eide of other of the North Pole. 


ily clearly aseertaine Lare the winter quarters of 


" rante 


any part of 


The most caetual obeerver cannot fail to 


Afriea, north or south, west coast or 


myriads of familiar epecies which winter there 


arrived! at 


, how. we have ascertained a little, but very little 


‘ f mier 
rent longitudes, 


minor rete 


t serve to explain 


atr lore, the waife and strays which have fallen in 


rreat flights of th 


freque nity 


a fair 


ehot on the 


knowledge of the when o 


ation vary widely in different epecies and 
All courses of rivers of importanve 
Consideration of all lines of migration 
Ameriean 


the fact of North 


e regular migrants 


east coast of 


and the esanderling 


and been 
England 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| spring, since there is no perceptible diminution of supplies | 
the winter quarters. The northward movement of all 
| 


tained 
In many other in-tances it ie not dependent on the 


weather at the moment. This is especially the case 


with sea birds. 


Prof. Newton observes they can be 
i trusted as the almanac itself. Foul weather or fair, heat 
| or cold, the puffins, Fraterevia arctica, repair to some of 
| their stations punetually on a given day, as if their move 


cloek work In like 


whether the eummer be cold of hot, the ewilte leave their 


ments were regulated by manner, 
summer home in England about the firet week in August, 
only occasional stragglers ever being seen after that date 
To say that migration is performed by instinet is no 
explanation of the marvellous faculty; it is ah evasion of 
the difficulty 


whieh travel by night, or epan oeeans or continents ina 


The senee of sight cannot guide birds 
single flight In noticing all the phenomena of migration 
there yet remains a vast untilled region for the fleld natur 

What Prof 


unconsciously exereieed, ie the nearest appro h vet made 


aliet Newton terme the sense of direction, 


to a solution of the problem He remarke how vastly the 


ahbaeenee m the dwellere in towne compared w ith he power 


with the power of the savage or the Arab 

{ There ie one more kind of migration of which we know 
scope for the exer lee of obeer' athon what ia oalledd ex 
ceptional migration, not the mere w anlerings of wails ane 
strays, nor yet the uncertain travels of some species, as the 


eroeebill in search of food, but the eolonising parties « 


know in our own hemiephere. travel from east to west. o 
from southeast to northwest. 


pastor 


etarling, and Pallas’s eandarouee, after interval 


eenee of direction varies in human beines, contrasting tte 


of the shepherd and the countryman, and infinitely more, 


Many gregarious species, which generally, so far as we 


Such are the waxwing, the 


the others must be through some impulse not yet ascer-| 











nothing, and where the field naturalist has «till abundant 
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yf 
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i 
r} 
| 
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cities are evident to the moet eaeual 


j tention 


* horde ” 


" 


rland thai on the weet @oast oF in Ireland. They 


not eroewed the Altantie, but have come from the 


North, where a very slight deflection east of weet 


alter theiy whole course, and in that case they 
| naturally eterike either leeland or the weet coast of 
4 snd in either ease would reach the east coast of 
sin But if by storme and the prevailing winds of the 
Atlantic coming from the west they had been driven 
their ueval course, they would strike the coast of 
rway, and «o find their way hither in the company of 
ngenere 

It ie maintained that the height of fight is «ome 1,500 
15.000 feet There are two eperctes of bluethroat: 
with ite red breast patch ie abundant in Sweden in 
omer, but ie never found in Germany, except most ac 
entally: the other ie the common form of central 
pe. Yet both are abundant in Egypt and Syria, 
re they winter. Henee weinferthat the Swedich bird 
nakes its journey from ite winter quarters with scarvely a 
while the other proceeds leisurely to ite nearer sum- 
} rartere 

| have more than onee seen myriads of ewallows, mar 
cand martins, and, later in the season, swifts, passing 


the Jordan Valley and along the Bukoa of Central 


lor after intervals of 


sometimes of many veare, of sometimes for two or three 
years in succession 

The waxwing will overepread western Europe in winter 

, 

r gularty 


for a short time. The wintere in 


reee pastor 


India, but never remaine to breed. For thie purpose the 
whole race seems to collect and travel northwest, but rarely, 
many years, returns to thye 
quarters, Verona, Browsesea, Smyrna, Orlesea, the Tdolvried 
wha have all during the last half-century been visited for 
one summer by tene of thousande, who are attracted by the 
visitations of tocwste, on which they feed, rear their young, 
and go. Not leas inexplicable are eu h migrations as those 
of the African darter, which, though never yet observed to 
the north of the African lakes. contrives to pass every 
spring unobserved to the lake of Antioch in North Syria 
One possible explanation of the sense of direction un 
consciously exercised may be submitted as a working 
hypothesis. 


to the place of their nativity 


Instinet in mammals and birds attracts them 
When the increasing cold 
of the northern regions, in which they all had their origin, 
drove the mammals southward, they could mot retrace thei 
steps, because the increasing polar sea, as the Aretie conti 
nent sank, barred their way 
their homes as winter came on and follewed the supply of 


The birds reluctantly left 





» ateo slight an elevation that I was able to distin 


sh at onee that the fight consieted of ewallows or howuse- | 


time This wae m perfeetly ealm. ch ar weatle r 


‘hia F ew all 


we, certainty not leee than a quarter of a 


wide, oe upied more than half an hour in passing over | 
| greater amount of heat be their more protrarte  esieurn in 


spot, and Mieht« of hovsemartine, and then of sand 
ine. the next dav, were seareely bese Romero 


vay have been the general assembly of all theee which 
rf winteredt In Facet Afriea 
These Aehts were not more than 1,000 feet hich Om 
ther hand, when standing of the highest peak on the 
2nd of Palma, 6.500 feet. with a dense mass of clouds be- 
leaving nothing of land or sea visible save the dis 
peak of Teneriffe, 13.000 feet, [ have watched a flock 
Cornich ehoughs soaring above, till at length they were 
lutely nnedistingnishable exeept with flelt-clase Ke 
the speed with whieh the migration fiehts are arrom 
Herr 


ke maintains t t oot wits ane shavers ean @vat the 
a at gee wt a m 


shed, ther Fegnive wiweh farther observation 


£240 miles an our (7) and the late aS Jorton 
steed that the epine-taited ewitt, rossting in Cevlen. would 
To. ri ayncet t oe 


vw Himalaras (1.200 miles) before 


in their ordinary Gight, the swift was the only bird 
wl ever noticed to ottatrip an express train on the 
~at N vthern Railwar 

There is still much seepe for the Geld naturalict in 
of partial migrations But why @o hints 


erate tYheervation has broneht t» Heht man 
: ae v ' wn 


rvation 
Faye 
eariefartort 


ch seem to imerease the difficulties of a 


wer to the giestion The antommal retreat from the 
ling qmirters might be explained hy & Want of onffi 
ent St8tenance a8 Witter approaches im the higher inti 


des, but this will Hot aesount fer the retera mieration in 





Ove | 


Theee i 
s must have been straight up from the Red Sea, and 
}eapacity for enjeying a temperate climate, which, very 


food But as the season in their new residence bi came 


hotter in summer. they inetinetively returned to their 


birth plar eR, and there reared their roung, retiring with 


ithem when the rex urring winter impelled them to seek a 


warmer climate. Those species which, anfitred for a 
the northern regions, persisted in revisiting their ancestral 


homes, or getting as near to them as they enuld. retained a 


gradnally, was lost by the species which settled down 
more permanently im their new quarters, and thue a law of 
migration berame establiched on the one ciple, and esten 
tary habits on the other 


edition of Hawth 


There ie te be a new Enolich newness 
works illvetrated by two well-known artists and invlowed in 
bindings desianed by Walter Crane 


Mr. E. F 


je the latest London sievess, is the son of the Arvhbichop 


e 


Reneon, the author of Dodo, the nove! which 


of Canterbu 2. Appleton 
& Ue 
Henry Holt & Co. have nearly rearly 


Hie American publishers are D 


Nuvel Notes. hy 
Dave of Lamband Coleridge hw Alive 


Jerome K Jerome ; 
EF. Lord 


Peater 


and a translation of Karpetes « Heine. hw Arthar 


4 eosin of Rohert Loni« Stevenson, who has been visit 
tae i Samoa. cave the fomaneer has no expectation of 
ever vine in Eneland again, or even revisiting for a dax 
rhe oftmpeee of the moon im that high lat inne: { eom- 


fervable vaekht micht tempt him on a vrorage as far as 
Southern California; but a Samoan he lives and a Samoan 
he will die Ewen Ms mother har ly recon 

ted te fife at the antipedes, amd will soon return thither 


ro make the weighberkood of Apia her lasting home 


hea sme whol 


tury M Arazine 


prot) wema popul ‘7 


tenance of 


AUTUMN SONG, 


RY FDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

No clouds are in the morning sky, 

The vapors hug the stream 
Who says that life and love ean die 

In all thie northern gleam ? 
At every turn the maples burn, 

The quail ie whistling free, 
The patridge whirrs, and the frosted burre 

\re dropping for you and me 

Ilo! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly he! 


In the clear Oetober morning, 

\long our path the woods are bold 
And glow with rife desire, 

The yellow chestnut showers its gold 
The sumache spread their fire, 

The breeges feel as eriep as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red, 

Then down the lane, love, seurry again, 
And over the etubbles head 

Ho! hilly he! heigh (>! 
Hilly ho! 


In the clear October morning 


LITERATURE. 


4 STUDY IN MUNICIPAL REFORM, 
Tar Cosmoronm Crry Chor. By Rev 


Washington Gladden 
New Vork the Century Company 


| he aehortoamin ra of mount ipal government in our larve 


observer, and even 


ithoee liehtaninded persone who ehrink from any serious 
consideration of the matter find ft foreed upon their at- 


by namerous jokes in the comie papers anent 
aldermen and jonketing comm mecouncilmen, 

Mr. Glidden’s articles, now republished from the Cen- 
preeent the subject of reform in municipal 


an pleasing manner. Provoked by 


the apathy of the Cosmopolia city council ato the main- 


a library, eertain representative citizens set on 


ioeyt a morement looking towards better government It is 


yatructive to conehler what thev did ner attempt 


They 
lil not rush blindly into the field of practival politic e with 
tieket, 


» brand-new made up ot the obeocure names of 


zealous reformers, and they avoided with special eare the 


professional reformer known asa‘erank.’ At the etart 
i . 


they scareely went into polities at all, but contented them- 


selves with an educational campaign; investigating the 


several departments of city government and laving the re- 
ying 


suite before the offiviale and the people in a series of care 


fully prepared papers Neither did they undertake per- 


sonally the euppression of vice or the enforcement of 
neglected laws, but insisted upon activity in these matters 
on the part of the proper officials, and at last, having 
gained the confidence of the community, they eveceeded in 
obtaining a new charter for Cosmopolis, giving a reeponsi- 
ble head to certain departments, in place of large and 
practic alls irresponsible hoards. 

Thies may serve for a brief outline of the Club's work ; 
nleal, but not wholly imaginary, the author having drawn 
upon actual achievements of the Municipal League of 
Philalelphia for some of hie material. 

Special emphasis is rightly laid upon personal responsi- 
tity "Twa'n’t me, "t was him,” is an excuse for official 
dereliction at least av olf as the Tweed Ring of New 
ad the worst of it ie that there is some truth in the 


York: 


exenee: on¢ oF tio honest men on 


handi- 
capped by the rogues and shirke. “In tine cases out of ten,” 


exclaims an indignant member of the Club, “the board is 


a boarnl are 


the mother of imberility, the nurse of irresponsibility, and 


the cradle of rasealits & statement not without truth, 


even if intentionally exaggerated for the sake of forvible 


nitterance 


Mr. Gladden points out ineidentally the enormous die 


vivantage of a selfish use of patronage on the part of an 


of ial whom the put 


ic can hold personally responsible as 
one of the safeguards against the much~dreaded ‘ one-man 
power : while making a point against large governing 
belies by quoting from an English quarterly the struggles 


of the famous County Counell of London to avoid ship- 


in moments of diffieulty by placing 
© hands of such ekilful pilots as 
John Lubbock.” It is alee to ba 


is distinetly opposed to making 


wreek onty au eordi ig 


; ‘ 7 


tae tt nmreservertly nm 


reform » tevin << tye 


thue practically dividing the 
amd sinners, ami in the search for 


some genuine municipal issues as distinct from these of the 
stat’ and the nation he 


« mmunnity mt «aints= 


vee ot HpOn the municipaliza- 


on of “portant todestries: a modified sieialiem for 
hie Teale amd The Man, already reviewed 
aot the wt 


vartere of 


cs chutes tolavaie, Wh ly unprepared, 


The troutle arising from undue legislative interference 


with the affair« of arse cities ie dwelt upon at length : and 
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it is clear that there is but little popular conception cf the 
extent to which a city like Boston lies at the mercy of a 
large number of men whose habitual life can give them 
little idea of the needs of a great municipality. 

All would-be reformers need to ponder‘ Judge Ham. 
lin’s’ wise caution at the outset: “ This is no holiday busi- 
ness that we have undertaken. It means hard work, per- 
sistent work, self-denying work.’ ‘Too many reformers are 
apt to think that social and political evils can be remedied 
by being taken up as odd-minute work in casual half- 
hours. 








MISS JEWETT'S SHORT STORIES. 

A Native or Winny, AND Orner TALEs. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 

No one need fear, in taking up this book, that he will 
be saddened and repelled by accounts of dreariness and 
desolation. For some reason — perhaps it is the swing of 
the pendulam from those over-roseate narrations of 
husking-bees, ‘raisings,’ ete — modern writers have dwelt 
upon the narrowness and bareness of New England rural 
life until the entire region seems to lie under leaden- 
Much of this, 
it would seem, springs from an unsympathetic point of 
view; that of a spectator intent upon * material.” Miss 
Jewett, on the contrary, walks hand in hand with her 
characters; their joys and sorrows are hers, and the read- ' 


colored clouds, swept by a chilly east wind. 





er’s emotion is enlisted as he sees them in the light of her | 
sympathetic interpretation. 

There is pathos and pathos, as well as realism and | 
realism ; and neither the pathetic nor the realistic note is 


wanting from Miss Jewett’s stories; poverty, failure and 
disappointment are there, but they are treated with a warm 
heartsomeness that keeps them from being depressing. 
What, for example, could be more true to life than that 
melancholy pride of priority in ‘ new diseases’ that appears 
in The Passing of Sister Barsett; yet how thoroughly does 
the humorous element drive away all grim suggestion ! 
The comical ending of this story is in excellent keeping; 
though perhaps that can hardly be said of the similar 
ending to Jim's Litthke Woman, which strikes one as being 
rather over-romantic. A Native of Winby itself is an 
admirable rendering of that yearning which comes to a 
man who has won success 


“ Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 
A secret sweetness in the stream; ” 


while The Failure of David Berry chronicles the misfor- 
tunes of an honest, kindly stay-at-home. Decoration Day 
is tender and patriotic, while the delightful account of 
The Flight of Betsey Lane—to the Centennial, not the 
World's Fair — makes even a New England Poor-Farm 
seem attractive. Miss Esther's Guest, a story of the 
‘ country-week,’ is a pleasant little romance ; and in Between 
Mass and Vespers and A Little Captive Maid, Miss Jewett 
shows herself quite as much at home with Irish as with 
New England characteristies. There is a vivid power in 
the telling of the former —a story of a faithful priest — 
that makes it hard to read it without emotion. 

Long may Miss Jewett continue to write her faithful 
and wholesome transcripts of New England life! 








IntsH Ipyus. By Jane Barlow. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 


Ten pathetically interesting little sketches of Life in 
Lisconnel, from the pen of the author of Bogland Studies, 
come to American readers bound in cloth of the color of 
the Green Isle. 

We that live in peace and plenty, that are always dis- 
contented and striving to reach beyond the present to 
something novel and better, and in whom the pioneer 
spirit is so strong, find it hard to understand the patient 
endurance of the Irish peasant. His shanty is the solid 
continent to him and all beyond its near surroundings is 
a wild waste of waters in which perhaps may lurk some 
beauteous islands—there are those that say they have seen 
them and others that pretend to dwell there sending back 
to the old folks proofs in shining metal—but there is too 
much chance of shipwreck and disaster to tempt him on a 
voyage of discovery unless driven by sore necessity, a 
necessity greater than his strengih can bear. Few old 
people leave their cabins unless evicted, for their horizon 
is so limited that they regard emigration truly as “much 
the same thing as death”; only that, what is worse, it 
takes principally the young and strong. Still, when from 
the distant Unknown come letters from the venturesome 
son or daughter, and also shillings, and pounds even, 


> 





earned so easily, there is rejoicing in plenty. The ease of | 
the earning is because in America there is always some-| 
where work to be done by who wills to do it; while in the 
old country a long family has too little scope for the efforts 
of the individual members, and every additional ehild is an | 
additional burden upon the small store of provender that 
ean be forced from the soil under the most favorable cir. 
cumstances. The amount of work in tillage and the gen- 





Tue Boy TRAVELLERS IN SourHERN Evrorr. By Thomas | 





eral duties of so simple a household is so small that idleness 
is neeessary and laziness receives encouragement rather 
than reproof. Add to these facts the ‘inclemency o’ the 
bad weather,’ as old Bridget used to say, and there is 
plenty of reason for the destitution, physical and mental, 
of the peasant and working classes in Ireland. 

After the perusal of such a book as this, with its 
juaintly hamorous bits scattered in such a sea of simple, 
pathetic, despairingly patient every-day life, one feels how 
futile effort must be that aims at raising the general pros- 
perity in any moderate space of time.. The problem is so 
tremendous as to be well-nigh overwhelming. After all, 
we must not look upon the appalling whole, only do for 
the separate portions what we individually may, reserving the 
greatest effort for the children. We are coming nowadays 
to realize that any benefit beyond mere alleviation of suf- 
fering, to be of much avail, must come from that education 
and care we are able to expend upon the child. And the 
doctrine of ‘discontent,’ so ably preached by Walter 
Besant, should be wider spread. The apathy of content, 
the retrograde movement sure to result where there are no 
strong aspirations for the really worthy objects, must be 
broken in all directions, even if pain be the immediate 
result. For pain is the effort of nature to cure, to call the 
attention of the sufferer and his friends. 
cessation of pain, is death. 


Stagnation, 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


. NOV. 11, Ta 


for interference from the S. P. C. A while x 
tie even the « 


advanced ideas of the present age mi 


tion ball’ scarcely in keeping with mo he: bys 

bility. aes . 
The Old New England child, and pn, ny ay 

New England bachelor, seems to have | = 

of it; public opinion made matrimon, ot : 


sory, though with all the Puritan straight; el 
prevailed in the rural districts; whi) * “ 
Judge Sewall’s various courtships show a ; 
say sordid, spirit in contracting these. alli. 
ling any society marriage of to-day. 

Mrs. Earle instances a letter from Ma 
to Gov. Winthrop to show how much « 
really existed; but it is difficult not to fee! ; 


ular instance, shown at length in Some 0 








Letters, recently reviewed in these colun 





above the general level to serve as a fair avy: 
tic service seems to have been as trying a} 
now; while the chapters on Home Interiors, || 
ings, and Supplies of the Larder give the rea 
of Puritan housekeeping. 

Travel, Tavern and Turnpike are re: 
that knew nothing of ‘ rapid transit’; Book 
makers shows how honorably a _ Puritan 
esteemed the publisher and respected the adn 
of the book-binder; while Artifices of H 


reveals the persistence of vanity in human 





W. Knox. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In his Boy Travellers in Southern Europe, Mr. Thomas | 
W. Knox continues the interesting journey of the Bassetts 
and the Bronsons from Austria, where they were left at) 
the close of the previous volume, through the picturesque 
and fertile countries of Italy and Spain. The itinerary is | 
a most pleasing one, since it includes the charming Italian | 
Lakes, Venice, the magnificent, Genoa, with its memories | 


and Siena, the latter of which is less familiar to the gener- 
ality of travellers. Rome and Naples, with their enticing | 
suburbs, Sicily, with Etna, the Mediterranean from Italy 
to Spain and a short land excursion from Malaga with a 
visit to the rock of Gibraltar, fill out the programme of a 


very enticing trip. 


} 
} 

' 

| 

| 

} 

of the discoverer whose name we celebrate, and Florence | 
} 

| 

| 

| 


} 


With such a wealth of material to draw upon, even the | 
dullest author could not fail to interest his readers, but | 
Mr. Knox makes the most of his admirable opportunities. 
It is a charming personally conducted party under a skilful | 
and entertaining cicerone, who has a peculiar knack of | 
finding out the odd and quaint features of the country | 
which he visits. He visits Malta with us, and he does not 
forget our home pet, the Maltese kitten, the picture of 
which he presents as “a youthful native.” He introduces 
us to the street scribe, the itinerant oysterman, or the | 
polichinello, the sole remnant of the once versatile travel-| 
ling actor with his theatre of puppets.  Peculiarities of | 
costume or of manner, picturesque groupings, bits of scen- 
ery, musty legends, and hints of history all go towards | 
making a bright and interesting story. But for its bulk, | 
the book would be an excellent guide for travellers in the | 
countries of which it treats; but this feature will only add | 
to the pleasure of the boys and girls and of the men and 
women, in whose capacious stockings it will surely be 
found the coming Christmas. 


j 
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OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
. . . y x se 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England, by Alice | 
Morse Earle (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons ), is a 
book to delight the heart of an antiquarian. 


One may, in- 
deed, follow by its aid the successive stages in the life of a 
Puritan, from the moment when he screamed as the icy 
water of baptism fell upon him in a freezing meeting-house, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
; 
i 


the most repressive rule. 
It is a little startling to find under Holidays 


vals that the early Thanksgiving was a ‘ mova 


| sometimes occurring twice in the same year 


Customs and Fashions of Old New England has mor 
the air of being a compilation than had the author's earlie; 
book, The Sabbath in Puritan New England: 


perhaps, since it covers a wider range of subjects 


inevita 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
The American Book Company has just issued a 
of text-books in the classics, which deserve praise, som 


| which will doubtless find new and fitting fields in our | 


and High Schools, while others will receive in the futur 
as in the past a well merited measure of support. An 
these may be noted, A First and Second Latin Book 
Thomas K. Arnold, adapted to the use of onr sc) 


J. E. Mulholland. This work needs no greater praise t] 


| that appreciation on the part of our instructors w 


renders necessary at the present time a sixth Ame: 
edition. It appears to have some improvements over ev: 
the latest previous editions in its arrangement and in ¢) 
elimination of unusual and exceptional phrases. 
Arnold's Prose Composition, by the same publishers, 
exhibits in the present, the second American edition, some 
material improvements, the assembling of the conditional 
propositions and the sequence of the tenses being note- 
worthy among them. The American Book Co. have also 
just published two other classics in which the name of th 
President of the University of Chicago, Prof. W. R. Har- 
per, appears, being aided in * Virgil's Aneid and Bucolics” 
by Mr. Frank J. Miller, instructor in the same institution, 


| and in “ Xenophon’s Anabasis ” by Prof. James Wallace. 


Messrs. Ginn and Company have published in neat and 
attractive form a “ Beginner's Greek Composition ” 
Mr. William C. Collar, the widely-known principal of the 
Roxbury Latin School, and Mr. M. Grant Daniell. Th 


| work is based mostly on Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I., and 


appears to be philosophical in its methods and, princip/es 


Of Mrs. Chanler’s latest book ( Tanis the Sang-Digger; 
New York: Town Topics Publishing Co.) one mty say, a* 
of many of its predecessors, that it has undeniable magnet 
ism; though the magnet often works from its rep: 


until, having survived that early shock for many years as iside. There is force—force as crude as is the earliest book 
well as the terrors of a gloomy theology and a vigorous | from her pen; there is color, tropical and fierce ; the book 
discipline, together with divers strange and terrible medi-| has atmosphere, penetrating, compelling; but as has been 


cinal abominations during various illnesses, including, per- 
chance, an experience of a small-pox party, he was at last 


laid in his grave to the accompaniment of much serious | 
drinking on the part of his relatives and friends, who 
. - ~ . . 
possibly fired a volley Over him and then departed to in- 
dulge in lugubriously witty verses on his behalf, while a 
grayish stone with an illcarved cherub and a jingling | 


The changes in habit and custom between that day and | 


this create many incongruities for the modern reader. 
The Puritan New Englander inveighed against long hair, 


}yet not a Puritan of them all was such a crop-head as the 


‘chappie’ of to-day. He protested against gorgeous 
raiment, yet what man-about-town would dream of appear- 
ing in the satin and damask of brilliant and contrasting 
colors that came into general use before the Puritan era 
was quite at an end? Our ideas of recreation, too, are 
thought to be more liberal than were those of our ancestors, 
yet the Puritan indulged in that wild-beast baiting that 
provoked Macaulay’s famous gibe and would today call 


} snows in search of health. 
epitaph commemorated his resting-place. 


notably the case with its predecessors, its moral t $ 
distorted, and its impression painful to repulsiveness 
Its story is that of a girl, great of nature, unc: 


’ habit, a sang-digger of the mountains, who takes d: 


service for the winter with a family—young husbar 
invalid wife—who have fled from the inclement n 
Powerfully affected 
| purifying and refining influence of their gentle ev: 
| life, Tanis learns to distrust a passion which for 
has been consciously growing in her heari for a man. bet 
companion in the gypsy life of the bills; like her! 4 
| sang-ligger; like herself a creature of splendid pb) -\c® 
| life; unlike herself, incapable of rising for an bour 
the physical, in motive or in act. How Tanis emanc:) 1! 
_ herself from her unworthy love, only to enter into its is, 
recognizing and loathing them, to save her gentle mi-''e*s 
| from great peril, is told with genuine dramatic pow: 
| with what one can only call a raw humanity. 
The story holds the attention, but it is with a )! 

rather than with a charm. 


It is well and earnest!) 








wov. 
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it is sadly over-colored, 


tended 


overdone. 


A single 


veen Tanis and her handsome, sensual Orson 


scent 
woul 


Th are hurrying past; 


upon her. 
will Mrs. 
x Say Things! 





Al oa tell it more effectively, that Miss Rives George Eliot belongs to the countrymen whose multiplicity 
» to tell in chapter after coarsely-tinted chapter. | of religious beliefs she herself shared and reflected. 
the serious faults of style 

ut this nobly gifted authoress from the appre- 
the well-bred reading world are fixing themselves 
When, in the interests of good 
Rives-Chanler learn how and when | 


\Windfalls of Observation, Gathered for the Edification 


Young and the Solace of Others, by Edward 


tin ( New York: 


Sand- 


Charles Seribner’s Sons) is a 
ok than the rather heavy and formal title sug- 
Phe author’s style is easy; he has the colloquial 


vhile keeping clear of the flatness of triviality, and 


ts are made with a 


good de 


al o 


f neat 


ness 


and 


Twenty-one articles to three hundred and twelve 


scarcely fatigue any 

tinuity ; 
be judged from a few 

Wills Heirs, 


\\ and Outrageous 


spec 
and 
Families, 
them. The Tyranny 


pon the burdens that a high 


A Ser 


reader by 


Imen 


1Ous 


Fortune — these 


state 


reasor 


titles : 


Time 


of 


1 of 


of 


civilize 


over- 


while the subjects themselves vary wide- 


Horse, 


Life, 


are 


of Things touches whimsi- 


ation 


vith it; Tennyson's serious view of his own poetry 


ended in A Poet and Not 


ertaining selection of stray bits of inspiration (possi- 


m some 


Feathers of Lost Birds. 


out-of-the-way 


Ashamed; 


r is inculeated in Some Christmas Sentiments, 


pigeon-hule) 


4 short quotation from 


and Families, in which the author joins issue 


vives his women readers a chance to pick a bone with 


him “He 


s beeause she 


[Mr. Warner] 
likes books. 


Simple male! 


s she gets up literature because she likes clubg. 


LAR ' ‘ 
ives her occasion to aggregate 
and taste 


, 
with other 


young females 


ship.” 


While leaving the author to the 
one may venture to point 
en’ in place of ‘male’ and 


herse 


the 


out 


If of 


sweet 


mercies of | 


that 


‘females’ w 


at once more tasteful and more accurate. 





The Hanging of the 


Home, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, has just been ‘ seg aed 8" 

— an ? . te : the magazine and subscription departments. The building 
published in a charming edition by Messrs. Houghton, : n . © 
eS : ont , , will not be without architectural pretensions, and will 
Mifflin & Company. The process illustrations have a P : ; 

; P Ti ' gt. probably be in the style of the French Renaissance. As 
delicacy akin to etchings, and their conception is, for the , 


st part, as happy as is their execut 
are the figures of the old man 
m the hearth-fire, illustrating Th 


while the pretty procession of little girls stealing down 


the broad hall stair” 
Hour. 


The few Notes are of unusual interest, 


some of them do, the personal feelings and emotions that |’ 


had their share in the inspiration of certain poems. The | The Jeseriptions of Oriental horses and horsemen contrib- 

text is upon one side of the page only, while the ivory- ute much to the interest of the volume. 

tinted binding, with its inscription and ornaments in gold, | Miss Gertrude Smith, whose stories have attracted no 

s not unsuggestive of the vellum that it imitates. | little attention, will soon publish, through Houghton, Mifflin 
il |& Co., a volume of these which takes its name from the 
cnr. | leading story, The Rousing of Mrs. Potter. 

A correspondent who interviewed Prof. Blackie re. Miss Jewett's adiirers, who form a host, will be curi- 
cently. savs that the remarkable octogenarian Scotch | 0U® & se the holiday edition of her Deephaven, for which 
scholar and thinker quotes Greek to his friends one minute | Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury have made some fifty illustrations. 
and sings them a song in Highland dialect the next. | Mr. David Douglas’s edition of The Letters of Sir 


Though 8 
mmerbund of red silk. 


i he is as lively as a schoolboy. 


On the 30th of November, the anniversary of the 


Edwin Booth, a memorial 
lison Square Concert Hall, New 


ory Irving 
ver short addresses, 


an ode written for the 


4, he has never worn glasses, 


service 
York. 


s paying an unprofessional visit to this country, and 


Prof. Geor 


Crane and Other 


ion. 


e Golden Mile-Stone; 


His face is ruddy, 


will 


estra will play Shakespearian music. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for immediate issue 
irst four books of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, | 
Index, by 


Press 


d for 
‘essor C. A. Buchheim, editor of 
es of German Classics. 


; 
ted for pupils preparing for entrance to col lleges, offer- | 


them with Introduction, Notes 


the 


ge E. 


occasion, and 


Especially good 


birth | bis intimate friends, and only a few of them have already 
be held at the | been printed. 
Signor Salvini | A new and cheap Bible Dictionary, spoken of as ex- 


and 


is he 


with 


The 


s of 


11s 


‘man’ 


ould 


and the child in the 


Damrosch’s 


Clarendon 


the advanced requirement in German, but also 


w the numerous colleges that devote a portion of their 


to the reading of Goethe’s prose. 


‘he impending destruction of 


ze Eliot wrote one of the most popular of her novels 
rought forth the suggestion that the Positivists should | by 
This leads Edmund Yates 


mark the site by a tablet. 


the 


house 


in 


the fine art of | 


and 


aded, 
W omen 
Mr. 


Charles Dudley Warner, may serve to show his style while 


seems to think that she gets up 
truth 
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wil 


» with anything, from Browning to working-girls, 
& morning 
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women | 
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Poems of the 
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gives a new charm to The Children’s 


revealing, a 
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his hair white, | 
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ask, =e in pulses the Positivists, in whose eyes Gente 
| Etiot’s marriage in church was a distinct backsliding? 


She 
She abandoned Christianity, 
| yet at heart her favorite book continued to be The Imita- 
of Christ. She was 


George’s Hanover Square, 


began life as an evangelical. 


tion married to Mr. Cross in St. 


and was laid to rest a few 
months later in unconsecrated ground, with a Unitarian to 


read the burial service over her body. 


Another little volume of informal essays on topics of 
\the hour, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, is among 
|the new publications of Harper & Brothers, entitled As 
We Go. Mr. Warner’s first 
volume By the Way, and it 
| that title. 


intention was to name the 
was originally announced under 
title of Mr. 


| but it was also the choice of some one else—one who had 


The first was the Warner's choice 


There 
to make a 


copyrighted a book by that name some time before. 


was nothing to do, in the circumstances, but 


change, and a change was made. 

Gen. 
Joha W. Fairfax, his 
home on the 


James Longstreet is spending some time with Col. 
chief-of-staff, at the 


are going over 


former latter's 


They 


Longstreet’s history of the 


Potomac. together the 


manuscript of Gen. war pre- 


paratory to its publication. 
Moltke 


| Broth rs, 


as a Correspondent, published by Harper & 


presents a carefully selected group of letters 


from the deceased field-marshal, many of them of peculiar 
personal interest. Miss Mary 
Herms. 

Miss Ellen 


be published, are described by Mr. Heinemann, their pub- 


They are translated by 


Terry's Stray Memories, which will shortly 


lisher, as being “of a peculiarly intimate and delicate 


nature; and, while they give a charming view of her own 


personality, they permit the reader at the same time to 
eatch a glimpse of her home, her surroundings, her habits 
of life, ete. They 


anecdotal, and sometimes also reflective.” 


are confidential and at the same time 





The architect of the 
| York will be Mr. 
| Luke’s Hospital on Morningside Heights, and the Corco- 
ran Art The 
} | either six or seven stories high and fire-proof throughout, 

$200,000, The 
for the first story, a light stone like 


New 


Ernest Flagg, who designed the new St. 


new Scribner building in 


Gallery, in Washington. building will be 


and it will cost between $175,000 and 
front elevation will be, 
the Indiana limestone ; the upper stories will be of brick. 


and above will be the quarters of the publishing business, 


the lease of the old quarters at 743 Broadway expires next 
May, it is likely that building will be 
begun at once. 


work on the new 


t 


In Riders of Many Lands, by Colonel Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge, which the Messrs. flarper & Brothers 
have just published, will be found many curious bits of 


information for the 





The book is 
illustrated by Frederic Remington, and from photographs. 


American equestrian. 


« 


Walter Scott will be issued about the middle of November, 


in two volumes. ‘The letters were written between 1797 


jand 1825. They were addressed to Scott’s family and to 


tremely compact and rich in recent topographical and 
| archexological information, has been added to the catalogue 
of the Harper publications. The author is Rev. M. G. 
M.A., D.D. The attitude of the work towards 
which the 


Easton, 


|matters in ‘higher criticism’ is interested 


characterized as strictly orthodox. 


A look at the 


sheets of Walter Crane’s illustrations for 


The first floor will be occupied by the retail departments, | 





fellowship 2 at Cambr ‘aes, and is, | fancy, an almost unique 
example of a combination of high scholarship and _ inimit- 
able humor. 


Mr. Howells, in his Scribner paper on the man of letters 


as aman of business, declares that books meet their fate 
at the hands of women readers; and “if they do not know 


what is good, they do know what pleases them, and it is 
useless to quarrel with their decisions, for there is no 
appeal from them, Perhaps, as a matter of business,” he 
adds, ‘it would be well for a serious author, when he finds 
that he is not pleasing the women, and probably will never 
please them, to turn humorous author, and aim at the 
countenance of the men. Except as a humorist, he cer- 
tainly never will get ir, for your American, when he is not 
making money, or trying to do it, is making a joke or try- 
to do it.” 

On the Cross, a romance of the Passion Play at Oberam- 
Wilhelmine von Hillern, has been translated 
Safford, and is announced 
for publication to-day by Geo. Gottsberger Peck, New 
York, . 

The reminiscences of Walter Scott, which Mr. Steven- 
son has edited for Scribner from the MS. of his grandfather, 
Robert Stevenson, the civil engineer, shows Scott as the 


mergau, by 


from the German by Mary J. 


courteous, clever, talkative man we know him to have been 
—aman of simple and sincere piety, and one ardently 
delighting in the history, the antiquarian remains and the 
humorous characters of his country. ‘‘ Of his well-known 
writes Stevenson, “ I may mention 


modesty as an Author,’ 
his once saying to me when we were looking over the ship’s 
quarter, “It was Erskine, Thomson, Rae, Skene and others 
who gave importance to my early writings, otherwise | 
*”’ Concern- 
ing a seal on which Stevenson had employed an artist to 
cut the head of Scott, the novelist observed that “ the head 
was not worth the pains of the artist.” 


should never have thought of publishing them. 


Dr. Conan Doyle, in his London lecture on literature, 
said of Kipling that he had been, and was still, a great 
political force. He had in his literature brought India 
When 


was only twenty-seven years of 


nearer to England than the Suez Canal had done. 
it was remembered that he 
age it must be admitted that few men of letters had shown 
such promise so early in life. Thackeray and Scott and 
other great authors had passed forty years when they 
began to make a mark. 

Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia has a very large 
and valuable dramatic library, including a larger collection 
be found in the British 
One of his treasures is David Garrick’s copy of 


of books on Sheridan than may 
Museum. 
Pope’s edition of Shakespeare. Prof. Matthews prefers to 
write plays rather than stories, finding the work more diffi- 


cult and more interesting. 
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STEPHEN MITCHELL’s JouRNEY.. By Mrs. G.R. Alden. Illus- 
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Gurert Ten Eycx. A Hero Story. By W. O. Stoddard. Ilus- 


trations by F. C. Merrill. Boston: 


Price, $1.50. 


POPULAR 8c TENCE. Edited and Annotated by apices Luquiens, 
Ph.D. French Prose. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 70c. 


Tue Psycuic Factors o¥ Civinization. By Lester F. Ward. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Tue Burpen or Isaper. A Novel. 
Franklin Square, No. 740. 
Price, Sc. 


Tue Ernics or HEGEL. 


D. Lothrop Company. 


By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Translated Selections from his 
Rechtsphilosophie. With an Introduction by J. Macbride 
Sterrett, D.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.10. 


Lucy Storr. A Heroine of the Ey tee, for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Her Works. 7 “Vv Da Albert Banks, 
D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Tom Sy._vester. A Novel. 
Charles Secribner’s Sons. 
Upham. Price, $1.00. 
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T. R. aps New York 
oston: For Sale by Damrell & 


DEEPHAVEN. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Illustrated by Charlies 
and Marcia Woodbury. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

An O_p Toyn BY 7H Sea. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Tue Hanpsome Humes. A Novel. By William Black. Tilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale 
by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 31.0. 

Tue Coast or Bongemta. A Novel. By W.D. Howells. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale 
by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 

As We Go. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. New 

fork: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 


Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Sucu As THEy Are. Poems. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Mary Thacher igginson. Boston: Ro 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Women WaGe-Earners: 
Future. By 
Richard T. Ely. Ph.D., LL.D. 
Price, $1.00. 


Their Past, Their Present and Their 
Helen Cam shell. With an Introduction by 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





Mrs. Deland’s poems, The Old Garden, is enough to reveal | 


most variously attractive Mr. Crane has ever illustrated. 


Next to Mr. Gilbert, writes Arthur Waugh in his Lon-| 


in| don letter to the Critic, Mr. Ropes is, perhaps, the most | ton: 


versatile and musical lyric-writer at present contributing to. 


stage literature. His first success was in ‘Joan of Are,’ 


Churchill attracted the attention of the Lord Chamberlain, 
whose order it was modified and diverted into a less 


to | personal but no less amusing channel. Mr. Ropes holds a 


one of the most beautiful of holiday books, and one of the | 


where the famous song which took off Lord Randolph | 


| A CALENDAR OF FAVORITES. 1894. With fac-similes of water- 
ooles designs by Maud Humphrey. New York: Frederick 
| Stokes Company. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Go. Price, $1.00. 
Favorite Pets, WITH New Pictures AND Vexnses. By E. S. 
ucker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Bos- 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Dream Lire AND REAL Lire. A Little African Story. By 


Olive Schreiner. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, ¢0c. 
| A LirrLe Queen or HeArts. An International St By 
| Ruth Arh pant Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. New Terk: 
i Freserick A. Stokes Company. Boston: For Sale by 


|  DeWolf, Fiske & Co. Price, $2.50. 


| WacwerR. A Short Account of his Life and Works. By Edward 
Francis. The “ Petite” Library. New York: - Brentano’s 
Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown & Co. Price, Sc. 
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IN AUTUMN. ‘ers, it is of the Fountain of Youth itself, set flowing for us 
| by the merry art of the marvellous wee folk in whose atmo- 
| sphere we all turn children. Nothing is wanting to the gay 
/extravaganza’s bright perfection; its scenic pictures are 
| superb, its story sparkling, its music tunefully appealing, 
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BY FLAVKL SCOTT MINES. 
I like, the first cold day of fall, 





To have my study windows down, 
Although the robin’s cheery call 

Comes from the tree-tops dull and brown. 
The golden butterflies have fled ; 

No sweet buds rouse the bee’s glad song ; 
For all the flowers are closed and dead, 

And winter’s heralds round us throng. 


And then before the open fire, 

Where great logs burn and snap and blaze, 
Come gentle dreams of high desire — 

Not dreams of past, but future days. 
We build not of the whitened ash 

Which marks the steps of days of yore, 
But by the oak log’s ruddy flash 

Discern the path which lies before. 


Harper's Bazar. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

It is rare indeed for Boston to enjoy a dramatic week 
so rich in fine productions as the one just closing. Thea- 
tre-goers have been offered choice between many novelties, 
of varying significance and very great interest; and critics 
have been put upon their mettle, to pass adequate and dis- 
criminating judgment upon work worthy of their most 
earnest consideration. 

At the Boston Museum, for the first time in many 
years, there has been presented a serious pantomime; a 
play of powerfully dramatic and pathetic interest, per- 
formed in dumb show and without spoken word. The 
play is ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’; its story, easily guessable 
from its title, is of a handsome, impulsive lad, son of a 
worthy bourgeois couple, who beeomes madly infatuated 
with a worthless woman. To give her the luxuries which 
are her price, he steals a sum of money from his fond old 
parents and flees to Paris with his inamorata. His tiny 
fortune is soon exhausted; his worthless companion leaves 
him for a richer ‘ protector’; in his shame and frenzy, 
thoughts of the old home call to him; he returns thither, a 
hungry, footsere, heart-broken prodigal, to be welcomed to 
his mother’s breast, and to begin a new life, following his 
country’s flag. It is a very familiar story; a very simple 
story ; its shame is as old as youth's hot blood ; its sorrow 
as old as the love of mothers. But to see it told in this 
new, quaint fashion, is to receive anew the lessoning of its 
sweet and deep humanity, its lofty tenderness, its homely, 
poignant pathos. Without spoken word, the story comes 
home to our hearts ; we smile, we weep; it is no footlight 
world that opens before us; we live, for an hour, in the 
lives and hearts of the simple few whose story is told. 

The work of the company is beyond all praise. ‘To see 
it, is to realize and to reverence the amazing, the hitherto 
unsuspected power which lies latent in look, in movement 
and gesture, and which can tell a tale so beautifully beyond 
need of words. M. Courtes has no need of words to con- 
vey to us the good, burly old father’s relish of his comfort- 
able meal; his shamefaced joy over the shady jokes of his 
Figaro; his anguish of shame and horror, when his wor- 
shipped boy turns thief before his eyes. Mdlle. Pilar- 
Morin smiles words into a superfluity, as she shows us 
young Pierrot’s hundred shades of thought and feeling, 
from the petulent, love-sick boy, to the prodigal, sick from 
the husks and the swinish-souled companionship, sobbing 
out his passion of repentance on his mother’s breast. The 
eminently Gallic episode of the wooing of the light o° love 
by the Chevrial-esque old baron, is given us by Mdlle. Roy 
and M. Dallen with a swift, keen, graphic humor irresisti- 
ble in its sardonic drollery. Of Madame Bade’s work, as 
the tender, grief-stricken old mother, one can hardly speak 
without emotion as profound as that awakened by witness- 
ing it. All that motherhood means at its loftiest and iis 
sweetest comes to us, with deep, penetrating, purifying 
appeal, as we watch her gentle old face, her tender, sensi- 
tive hands; and from her prayer for her outcast boy, in 
the stormy Christmas twilight, one turns away with hidden 
eyes. ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ offers an hour of unique, ex- 
quisite and abiding pleasure; and it will speak ill for 
Boston if it is not appreciated and enjoyed at its high 
worth. 

At the Tremont Theatre, fairyland has opened wide its 
doors, and elfin mirth has held high revel. ‘The Lilipu- 
tians in ‘A Trip to Mars’ have drawn us into a world of 
bright and merry fantasy, in which nothing has seemed 
impossible, so that it was done by these queer, delicious, 
dainty little people who are themselves so much more im- 
possible than any of their doings. Being only Brownie-big, 
of course they can take fairy flights through space and carr) 
our fancy willingly captive with them; and it is not at the 
Mars fountain of perpetual champagne that we drink with 
‘lieber Jonmy,’ most maddeningly delightful of goblin brew- 











| its drolleries incessant; it all moves with elfish, tripping 
lightness ; its illusion is complete. 
| ing, for its moments of quaintly whimsical elusive pathos ; 


It is the more charm- 


dear, small Leiia’s distracted lament over the ‘ remains ’ of 
her lieber Jimmy touches with breeze-light fingers some 
chord far below that of laughter; the song sung by the 
cherub heads, as on shining wings they move through 
star-set space, wakes a mood that rings better than mirth. 
Yet mirth abounds and abides; mirth of the oddest, the 
freshest, the cleanliest in all the modern theatre world ; 
and all who would tune their hearts to the Christmas 
chimes, so soon to ring, cannot do better than to surrender 
themselves soon and often to these Liliputian wiles. 

At the Hollis Street Theatre, ‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
jueray,’ most discussed and best-abused play of many sea- 
sons, has at last had Boston hearing, interpreted by the 
Kendal Company. Even a first hearing readily enough 
explains the amplitude and the acrimony of this discus- 
sion; explains why to some critics the play seems the 
greatest of the century, and to some others the most im- 
The 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ is a living 
play ; its veins run warm and red with human blood; it 
looks at us with eyes whose appeal cannot be set aside 
with the hollow sorrows and joys of footlight things. Here 
are living men and women who reason as we reason, suffer 
as we suffer, aspire as we aspire, mistake as we mistake; 
like us, 


probable, immoral and generally undesirable one. 
secret is here : 


. grope here in the darkness 

between the partition walls of life and death. Here is 
no hero and no heroine ; no scheming villain; here are no 
manufactured misunderstandings; no knots ingeniously 
tied by the author's skill, to lightly unravel themselves at 
the author’s pleasure ; here is an hour of life, complex as 
life is complex, apparently shaped by the will of blind and 
cruel and purposeless chance circumstance, as life itself is 
so often apparently thus shaped. Of all this little central 
group of men and women, none means definitely ill; some 
mean bravely and nobly well; yet awful sorrow comes, and 
shame comes, and death; because circumstance was ruth 
less, and between soul and soul there was sad uncompre- 
hension. It is idle and absurd to talk of the * moral’ of 
‘The S. cond Mrs. Tanqueray’; the study is as immoral as 
Shakespeare, or as life ; and who has read moral in these ? 
Mr. Pinero has shown us, with consummate dramatic skill, 
a‘ modern instance’; he has not formulated a problem for 
our glib solution; he has hinted at no possible solution; 
and therein lies his respect for the work he has accom- 
plished. He has not, as superficial criticism has posed 
him as doing, shown the fate of the man who marries the 
light woman ; he has simply shown the fate of one man 
who marries a light woman; and lest we should thought 
lessly mistake him as attempting to epitomize a social con- 
dition, he shows us, side by side with the marriage of 
Aubrey and Paula Tanqueray, another marriage of a man 
with a light woman, in Sir George and Lady Orreyed; a 
marriage of identical conditions, to the superficial observer 
but of utterly different purpose and result. Mr. Pinero’s 
play has its faults. We may as well say at once that the 
chief of these is the undue and inartistie prolongation of 
the last act, holding interest at weary pause for Paula's 
didactic and prophetic monologue, whose substance could 
be given in a tithe of its words, and which anti-climaxes 
a powerful precedent situation, and weakens one’s apprecia- 
tion of the one that follows. But for this, the play is finely 
constructed ; its character-drawing exquisitely firm and 
delicate ; its psychology profoundly, entirely true. 

Whether plays having root-motif in the ‘social evil,’ so 
called, shall have place on the stage, is a question so long 
and long ago settled in the affirmative that discussion of 
it to<day partakes of the humorous. It is a sardonic 
comment on the status of our morality, that discussion of 
it only arises when this old familar theme is treated with 
gravtiy and sincerity. When it is rice-powdered, scented, 
covered with the veil of a sickly and tearful sentimentality, 
as in Camille and its thousand kin; when it is made the 
theme of the coarsest jesting, as in farce-comedies whose 
names crowd by hundreds to mind, it is not only tolerated 
but welcomed with sympathetic tears and delighted langh- 
ter. Here a phase of it is studied with a noble earnest- 
ness; with all delicacy compatible with truth; with abso- 
lute fidelity to human nature. The cry of immorality, 
therefore, sends back a strange echo to thoughtful ears. 

The tragedy of ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ lies in 
the undertaking, by Aubrey Tanqueray, of a task beyond 
his strength. He saw rightly when he saw that the re- 
clamation of Paula from the degradations of her past was 
a noble and beautiful possibility. The dramatist shows us 
this, in showing how her gentle surroundings, albeit their 
character is something ill-chosen, works for good, in the 


of the body of them and glimpsing, pas. 
and not unsuccessfully striving toward | 
Such a woman is capable of full redemp: 
queray saw true. What he failed to se 
whereby it could be accomplished ; the lon. 
‘the wise and unwearying love which must » 
plishing. He made the fatal mistake of be|| 
marriage would for Paula accomplish }. 


ately longing 
val of them 
i ibrey Tan. 
the means 
Ng patience. 
its accom 
g that that 
instead of only beginning it, by creating 1), 
in which alone redemption was possible. ||. 
failed; but such failures are written down under a 
name, in the High Countries. For the rest, i: 
poor Paula who has a lesson to learn; it is « S, 
cold of heart, superficial of judgment, finding | 
for her lover’s sin; it is honest, plucky, «| 
Ardale, who must learn that no man can shut 
upon an evil past; itis Tanqueray, who must 
he who would do the work of Divinity must 
sorrow and the patience of Divinity. It is the 
who, be he as the cynical, gentle-souled 
Drummile, will tarn away from all this interesting 
strife and pain, with misty eyes and a chastened < 
be he as the Orreyds, willl see in it all a rathe: 
‘ show ’ from which he turns, resentful of its sadness 
own poor concerns, or to sodden sleep. 
We have left ourselves no space in which to dis 
acting, in detail. In sum, it was thoroughly satisfactor 
Mrs. Kendal’s Paula is incomparably the greatest pi 


edem ption, 
ironment 


(ragically 


t Ellean 
ex 


kine 


acting she has ever shown us; one of the greatest 
shown to the modern stage. Mrs, Kendal’s Tang: 
all but faultlessly characterized; Mr. Dodson’s Drummile a 
keen delight in its dry, quaint humanity, its exquisite finish, 
its subtle, compelling sympathy. 

At the Globe Theatre, Miss Kathrine has 
appeared in an elaborate scenic production of * A Lady of 
Venice.’ Neither star nor play calls for extended consid 
eration, beyond the fact that the former shows promise 
and has much natural equipment for her chosen work 
the latter was sumptuously set and costumed. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Honeymooners’ closes 
its run to-night. Next week comes the famous military 
melodrama of frontier life, ‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The New South’ has 
renewed its last year’s worthy success. It was acted with 
much spirit and illusion. Miss Ella Hugh Wood as Mrs. 
Newport did especially charming and brilliant work, and 
received a cordial welcone back to Boston. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ Venus’ shows no sign of abating 
its shining popularity. E. G. § 
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Lectures and Music. 


Mr. William Clarke’s lectures on Socialism at Perkins 
Hall are attracting large audiences. In his second lect 
Wednesday afternoon, he gave an interesting definition of 
Socialism. “The principle of Socialism,” he said, © is that 
the instruments of production should be in the hands of the 
community, rather than in the hands of separate individ- 
uals, and that economic rent shall go to the community 
either in its national or local capacity, instead of into the 
coffers of individuals. Socialism is not of continental 
origin as has been supposed; both the name and the thing 
existed in England long before they were known in (rer- 
many, France or any other of the European countrics. 
Socialism originated in England for the reason that the 
economical conditions of modern society, out of which th 
socialistic theory was born, were first manifested in that 
country, because the English were the first to adopt mod- 
ern methods of industry. As soon as you have the modern 
machine industry, you have machinery which tends more 
and more to belong, not to the workers, as in the case of 


hand industry, but to some person who controls the !abor 


ure, 


of the worker and receives a reward for the superintendence 
of labor. Thus industry has become itselt socialized. 
Instead of the individual worker owning his tools and his 
machine and turning out a certain product which is his 
individual product, and selling that, you have the owner 
ship of the instruments of production by great firms, +) nd" 
cates and trusts, tending to more and more absolu': and 
complete monopoly. The worker was formerly on: pe™ 
son; now there are two classes of persons, and there {ore it 
is that a revolt has taken place, the workers them-elves 
claiming to have a share in the determination both \{ tb 
manner in which industry shall be carried on, and «' the 
distribution of the product.” 


The first Graham concert at the Hollis Street T 
Sunday evening, November 26th, will be a very remars* 
ble event and the demand for seats at this early («'¢ * 
most encouraging. Besides the Reeves American Band “ 


Providence, with prominent soloists and twenty other & 
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lebrities, special arrangements have been made to secure 
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diaivines of J. W. Kelly, comedian and wit, from Tony | 

~ . X,w York; litle Tuesday, the wonderful baby | 
sas ih ' ress and serpentine dancer ; Miss Miriam | 
- a -clected readings, and others. Tickets for this | 
=. be obtained at The Graham Musical and | 
TB -eau, rooms 84 and 85 New England Piano 
oy belli +, No. 200 Tremont street and at the box office 
r the Hollis Street Theatre, one week in advance of the 
concert 

The third Suffolk Musical will be given in Music Hall 
Tuesday evening, when the Campanini-Morgan Concert 
( pan) will appear in an attractive programme. This 
Company i ludes the celebrated tenor, Signor Campanini; 
Miss Gualdin Morgan, violin; Mr. Paul Morgan, ’cello; 
Master Lewis, the London boy soprano; and Miss Marie 
Eckhard’, piano. 

The second concert of the Kneisel Quartet series of 
hamber music will be given Monday evening. 





Doings of the Societies. | 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual chrysanthemum show of this society has 
ome to be the crowning glory of the year, at least in popu- | 


sr estimation. That which closed yesterday was largely | 
tended and greatly admired. It was a remarkable dis- | 


slay, both as regards quantity and quality of the exhibit, | 
al i far excels that of last year, which was considered the | 
énest ever given in New England. The upper hall was | 
mainly devoted to the exhibition of plants in pots, in rete 


juite a brisk competition, the result being that 
the size and form of the plants, the sizes and profuseness 
f their blooms and their colors, were a wonder to the 


there Was 


visitors. 

An exhibition of the work of Mr. Ernest O. Cockayne 
fthe Boston Camera Club is open to the public in the 
club rooms, 50 Bromfield street, between the hours of 11 
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hepageateaer se Schoo! of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Iustruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries, Men- 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


BACKWARD Boys 


who wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and 
BRIGHT BOYS 


who wish to do two years of school work in one year, can 
best accomplish what they desire at the private school of 
Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
No classes. 





“Te Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREREK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners, 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.like. E 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Kector. 

LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 189293 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure, Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H, STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


5 Mabe Prang Art Educational Papers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 

Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 

No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 

By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 
Their Intluence. 


By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 





,.Moand 3p.M. The collection is mainly made up of 
views of the mountainous regions of British Columbia | 
long the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The very 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


mpressive scenery of that part of the continent has formed | ~ 


e subject of almost one hundred different plates. These 
are excellent specimens of photography, of a quite even | 
wality, the compositions being well chosen and many 
pretty cloud and sky effects being secured by the use of a 

jor sereen. 

At the regular meeting of the Society of Arts, at the 
institute of Technology, Thursday evening, Mr. George Ww. 
Fuller, Biologist in charge of the Lawrence Experiment 
Station, read a paper on The Removal of Pathogenic 
Bacteria from Drinking Water by Sand Filtration. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





The November Harper's Magazine is the concluding 
umber of the eighty-seventh volume. It opens with the 
wcond instalment of Edwin Lord Weeks’s richly illustrated 
account of his journey across Persia by caraven, which 
grows in interest as it proceeds, and must stand as an 
mportant contribution tothe literature of travel. William 
Black's novel, The Handsome Humes, is finished in this 
Number. Richard Harding Davis writes of London in 
the Season, and there are strong papers on the Indian 
Territory, by Rezin W. MeAdam, and Arbitration, by 
Frederick R. Coudert ; a deseription of Acadian Louisiana, 
by Julian Ralph; a discussion of The Decadent Movement 
in Literazure, by Arthur Symons; a description of Rider= 
of Turkey, by Col. T. A. Dodge, and four stories, includ- 
ing an ‘imaginary portrait,” by Walter Pater, called 
‘Apollo in Picardy.’ 

Talcott Williams writes of Gen. Wallace’s Prince of 
india, in Book News. It is pure romance spun through 
‘wift incident and incessant change on a back-ground of 


(yeaa School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill m 
University companies. Retined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
yeurs president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla Schoul to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornel!) University. 





PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terins 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mags. 





ERADEYEP Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and healih. Twenty-tive acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 





Feta me Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Giils, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 





historic interest. The admirable advice of the proprietor 
ot a weekly story paper to a contributor: “ Make ‘em 
young, and have something happen every thousand words,” 
tas been followed to the letter by General Wallace. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








COWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 

. INSTRU TORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 

Be Georse Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 

ertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 


Year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
ulpment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 








modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Fall courses in Draw- | 


uw and Painting, ineluding Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
—— to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
bt _ om. Class n Modelling. Students have free ac- 
dol “hy 4 ‘lleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 


Pe given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
“i?tulars address ag above. 


F. M. COWLES. 


- | M®: JOHN O’NEILL 





and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. 8c., Principal. 





| 


Master of the Italian School, 


TEACHER OF 
MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 


| Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. VOICE CULTURE 
and developmeut greatly accelerated by his masterly concord- 

| ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro- 

| duction. 

NO WEAR AND TEAR IN TRAINING. 


| 
| Well-known and acknowledged in Boston as the TRUE 





THE Reed School, 
, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 
| Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Courses include all studies required at American and Eng- 
lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begins 


October 3, 1893. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe. 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
CVn Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevilila, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Musittall, Chicago. 
me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual! Session opens September 27, 1293. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
BReAP Street Conservatory of Music, 


1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of ite methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
gth year opens September 4, 1803. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catal e free. 
sg a aa Fp GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


BS ews Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begims 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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VESPER. 


BY AUBYN TREVOR BATTYE. 
The heron left her watch and hit the cloud, | 
And labored homeward to her wood of pines; 
And, as the red west died, a wreathing shroud 
Came feeling on in weft of silver lines. 
The laughter died out of the village street; 
The anvil’s echoes sank into the hill; 
The tower’s challenging,low-tongued and sweet 
A moment lingered~and the land was still. 


Sogentle day his mantle round him drew, 

You had not known that moment he was hit, 
But that the shy stars, shivering, wan and few, 
Crept into place. And now the cricket chid 
The chilling hours; and now the wanderer moon 

Moved into her blue sea with placid light, 
And “Good night” sighed the river’s softened 
tune, 
And from the ether came again “* Good night.” 


Longman’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Illustrative of the physical as well as 
mental energy of the late Daniel W. Dawson, 
the Philadelphia poet, the following story is 
told: One morning be went over to New 
York to give his foreman and workmen some 


instructions in carrying out a contract tor 


| that place for thirty-seven years, 
| lowed the profession of a librarian for forty- 
| eight years. 
collection grow 
| 179,000, 





building a creosote factory in Harlem. Ip 
the afternoon the Author's Club gave him a 
reception and his late ‘st poem was the topic | 
of discussion. Later he went to Sheepshead | 
Bay to see his steeplechaser, Rushbrook, 

engage in arace there. In the evening he} 
lectured on Norse Mythology before a select 
literary audience, and afterwards before the 
New York Athletic Club he out-boxed their 
champion amateur middle-weight pugilist. 


The son of Count Crispi, ex-Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, who was confined in the work- 
house in Pisa a few months ago, was liber- 
ated recently, and started for this country. 
The young man gave his father much trouble 
and led a fast life. ‘The ex-Premier endeav- 
ored in vain to induce him to reform.  Fail- 
ing in this, he finally had him sent to Pisa. 
What the young man intends to do in 
America is not related. 


The famous archeologist, Dr. Karl Hu 
mann, the discoverer of Pergamon, has just 
finished the excavations undertaken three 
years ago at Magnesia, in Asia Minor. The 
fine collection of sculpture and inscriptions 
will be placed in the Berlin Museum. 


of Norfolk, Va 





Capt. Charles Carter 
who died last week, at the age of ninety- 
three, was married eight times, and left 
thirty-eight children, all now living. 


| 
>| 


Dr. Knox, Primate of Ireland, who died 
lately at his palace in Armagh, in his eighty- 
seventh year, had been bishop of Down.and 
Connor for twenty-seven years, prior to his 
promotion to the archiepiscopal see, but it 
is said the appointment was intended for 
another Dr. Knox, and that the letter con- 
veying it was sent by mistake from Dublin 
Castle, mach in the same way that the late 
Dr. Bickersteth was said to have owed his 
see to an error in initials. 


Antoine D'Abbadie, ex-president of the | 
Paris Academy of Sciences, has made over 
to the Academy, property and bonds to the 
value of a million francs, An observatory 
is to be built with the proceeds, and ope 
condition of the bequest is that there shall 
be no vivisection in the physiological depart- 
ment benefited by it. 


Two granddaughters of Michael Balfe, 
composer of The Bohemian Girl, are living 
in poverty in Jersey City. One is the wife 
of a decrepit bar-keeper, the other, Miss | 
Maud Balfe, was a member of the Salvation 
Army until her sister fell ill, But badly off 
as they are, they hope to be helped by the 
duchess de Frias, wife of a grandee of Spain, 
who happens to be their aunt and the com- 

. poser’s daughter. 


} 





In connection with the recent announce- 
ment of the birth of Quee n Victoria's seven- | 
teenth grandchild, it is said that purely 
family occurrences of this kind are kept 
written up from day to day in a vast album. 
This is systematically examined, in order 
that the interchange of affectionate messages, 
which is a tradition with the royal family, 
may not be overlooked. 


Dr. M. L. Nardi, who was General 
Grant’s physician during his tour around 
the world, now lives in San Francisco, where 
he is devoting himself to making anatomical 
easts of the human body. He has just fin- 
ished thie largest cast of the human heart 
ever made for the Midwinter Exposition in 
San Francisco. It is thirty-five times the 
actual size of the human organ. 

The oldest officiating clergyman in the 


city of London, the Rev. James Jav ‘kson, 
vicar of St. Sepule ‘hre’s, who took deacon’s 


j condition is almost helpless, 





orders in 1825, is about to resign his living. 


BOSTON CO MMON WEALTH. 


Mascagni is said to have qreniegt his | 
publisher, Sonzogno, to write no music this | 
autumn. Unable to live in idleness, how- 
ever, he wrote a tragedy which may be pro- 
duced this winter. He himself, it is said, 
has little faith.in its success. 


John Edmands, librarian of the Mercan- 
tile Library of Philadelphia, has occupied | 


and fol 


He has seen the Philadelphia | 
from 13,000 volumes to 


Karl Bodmer, one of the few Europe an 
| artists who have painted in America, has 
died in Paris at the age of 88. He was a} 
native of Zurich, but a French painter, who | 
began with landscape and enriched his can- 
vases with the results of many long foreign 
journeys, among the rest one with 
Maximilian of Weid over parts of North 
America. 
of wild 
ings. 

Mr. Santley, 
baritone, has 
an extended 
made his first appearance 
his return the other day 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling, 
returned from a trip to 
in the 


The Dean of 
lecturing tour 


animals in their natural surround- 


English 
home from 
Africa. He 
in Engiand since 
in Leamington. 
who has just 
(ustralia appeared 


the distinguished 
recently returned 


journey in South 


same concert. 


Rochester is coming 
next year to America, and 
will give his my of English life during x the 
last forty years, for the benefit of the 
ter Cathedral restoration fund. 


on a 


Loe he s 


An English paper publishes in its Austra- 
lian the statement that 
Edward Trickett, the ex-champion sculler, 
has been converted by the preaching of a 
Sydney preacher, E. P. Field. He is said 
to be actively at work in the religious field, 
endeavoring to make converts. 


Both Prince Bismarck and Count de 
Lesseps, who were declared to be moribund 
a week or two ago, 
lease of life. 
better and 
and 


correspondence 


seem to have taken a new 
Bismarck is evidently much 
stronger since he reached home, 
bids fair to regain least a moderate 
degree of health. De Le sseps cannot last | 
long, according to all the probabilities. He 
is 88 years old, and bas been feeble and on | 
the of the for months, His 
and his mind | 
| hopelessly clouded, so that the prolongation 
of his life 


ul 


verge yrave 


is little more than the continuance 
of its physical functions in an imperfect way. 
The liquidators of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany have laid an embargo upon his salary 
as President of the Suez Canal, and his 
family is reported to be in straitened cir- 
culstances, 





Lord Brassey, 
cruise, 


it is said, 


never goes on a 
however short, 


without taking with | 
him one or two elaborate typewriters and a 
costly barrel-organ. He plays on the latter | 
regularly for some time every evening. 
The former are uséd for duplicating 
ship's log, a record of weather, and a con- 
cise narrative of his daily life at sea. ‘These 
are transmitted at every port he touches to 
the various members of his family, who are | 
thus informed of everything he does. 


Dr. Karl Weller is engaged on 
the eight branches of the 
family, extending to 1553. 


By the death of Horace A. Moses of 
Chestnut Hill, Penn., a bequest of over 
$100,000 passes to the Mickoe Israel Con- 
gregation of Philadelphia, to perpetuate the | 
memory of the Rebecca Gratz. It was left 
in trust by Hyman Gratz, her brother. | 
Rebecca Gratz lived to the age of ninety | 
years in Philadelphia and was famed for her | 
beauty and her charitable deeds and good | 
works. It is also said that she was the | 
original of Scott's Rebecca in Ivanhoe, the | 
novelist having heard of the beauty of her | 
person and hfe from Washington Irving, | 
who had met her in Philadelphia. 


a history 


Hohenlohe 


of 0 


Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, who has 
been at the World’s Fair, expects to visit 
the midwinter fair in San Francisco, at 
which her colossal statue of Queen Isabella 
is to be a prominent attraction. While at 
the Fair Miss Hosmer participated in the 
dedication of the only thing to the memory 
of the Spanish Queen on the gronnds—the 
little pampas grass pavilion in the California 
Building. The dedication had been post- 
poned all summer waiting Miss Hosmer’s 
arrival from her present home in Rome. 


The Princess ‘of Wales's health has been 
greatly improved by her visit to Denmark, 
according to the London papers. She has | 
been absent from England two months. She | 
still wears mourning, bu’ it is said that she 
will goout more after the second anniver- 
sary of the Duke of Clarence’s death, and 
large parties are to be held this month at 
Sandringham to celebrate the Prince of 


Prince | 


His specialty was the painting | 


Charles Beleacat Davis, who has fate, ap- 
pointed consul at Florence, is a son of the 
well-known Managing Editor of The Phila- 
|delphia Ledger, ‘Mr. L. Clarke Davis, and 
| the brilliant writer, Mrs. Rebecea Harding 
| Davis. He is a well-educated and accom- 
| Plished young man, has done good work in 
| journalism and literature, and has many 
friends in Philadelphia, who are de lighted | 
| with his appointment. He is a brother of | 
| Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 


$100 Reward, $100. 
| The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
| disease that science has been able to cure 
ro its stages and that Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh C ure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
| being a constitutional disease, requires 
a constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh 
ure taken internally, acting directly 
upon blood and mucous surfaces 
the thereby destroying the founda: 
| tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in dving its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
live powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 

Send for lists of ‘Testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


“Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


is 


is 
the 
system, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHinG Syrup has been 
used by milnons of mouhers for their children 
Weething. Lt southes the child, softens the gums, 
allays ail pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best 
remedy tor Diarricwa. Twemty-rive .ents a 
bowtie. Seid by all druggists throughout the 
world. Ke sure and ask tor Mrs. WINsLOW’'s 
SUVTHING SYRUP. 








The Marked Success 


of Scott's Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
co successful in dis- 
cases that are most 
| menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe it. 

















: Prenared by Sentt & Bowne, N. VY. All drneviata, 
— — —-_ —d 





KELLY & CO.. 


Hatters, 


SS «RE 
22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BoOsTON,. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


and 


Re-trimmed in the latest hesaedae 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 
Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 
Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
17 Harvard Place, 





Wales’s birthday. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| 


i 


in| 


| 


of |Seven Hook, 








ders, recommended 


proc ured in Boston of Isaac D 
reo. 
| & Co., Shepard, Norwell! & Co., 








| bran 





| ed Roll Bra’ 


NOV. , 


LWAYS RELIABLE 


DUCHESSE 


PRICE 
|Four Large Buttons. 
Kid, Colors ; 
| Four Large Buttons. 
Kid, Black . . 
ive Medium Buttons. 
Kid, Colers . . 
Five Medium Buttons. 
Kid, Black . . 
Four Large Buttons, 
Kid, Colors and Bla: . 
our Medium Buttons, | ndresseq 
Kid, Colors and Black . 
Seven Hook, Dressed hid, 
ors and Black . 


GLOVE, 


Dressed 
Dressed 
Dressed 
Dres tT d 


ndressed 


(ol. 
Undressed 
Colors and Black . ~ a 
| Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 
Colors and Black . . ? 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid. ( ol. 
ors and Black ° 
Men's Two Button 
Men’s Two Clasp . 
We warrant this glov: 
perfect fitting giove 
wearing — ities unsu 


CHANDLER & C0., Sol A 


Winter Street, 


Kid. 


8 A 


Soston, 


_ Miller's Reform Boots and Su 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
Will annihilate corn , 
| ions and all troubles of the 
| feet. 
Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in 
recommended by our 
= ians. Send for 
phiet. Order by ma 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
Sold From Stock or Made to Under 


i ph 


pain 


The Well-known Patented 


Comfort’ 


REGISTERED 


¥ 
7 


TRA DEW ARK 


Corsets. ‘: 


Whole in the back, laced on the side 
from bones; still a perfect support, # » 
that the weight of al/ clothing is on thes 
by physici 
“unsurpassed for ease and 


ar ws 


i: 


ims as 


*ag 
health.” 


La 4 
Allen & Gy 
W. P. Bigeiot 
Lally & Collig 
and other retail dealers, as wel! as al! Whee 
sale Houses. If your dealer does not have them 
send for circular, or come to the office, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., Boston. 


Corticelli Silk: 


rchasers save time and mental! frict 
ooneiel a aiaectenination in their select 
—T of sewing materiais. 4 


Allen, John G. Ford, 


, a 
Twist, and West 


Thisgrou shows Slik, Button-Ho!: Le ma 


,each bearing the name Corticell 
uarantee of excellence. The reputat! A 
has been secured by 55 years of ‘eft “e 
tended by uninterrupted success. \\ i'h this panee 
Bilk, Twist, and Braid, all of ones! . 
garment and each other, no thoughtfu 


NONOTUCK SILE O0., 18 Bummer **.. Heats 


is a 
- 


cae 


Anprew J. LLoy0, Orc 
323 and 325 Wash inguee™ 


Sou 
54 Roy Iston ree 


all cases § pec 


Avoid mistakes: 
vo ni I ARE 


TRADE 


Sewing Machines 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machiae 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any of the ‘ives: 
grade of Machines. such as Favorite . 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 95 P¥F. 4 
Champion. We show the i«rgest . ob 
avy retail house in New ! reer 
Needies and Repairs tor ail *Lachi 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUE, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl. ® 












OV. 11, 18 


—— 


suiTH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


\RCH!TECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
“@ pESIGNING, 


~yilding Plans and Specifications. 
; our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 












Sun - 


sleep on the 


t health and comfort, 


If you we 


sik MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
oly per ect bed made. Indorsed by whysicians. 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 


alk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: 


Biblical, Classical aod Oriental 





Are i ; 

n. The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Ex n Funds. 
This pu vilon, now in its sixth year, is read 


y over $000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 


i” 


year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty ilustradonsin each number. Devoted en 
rely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
he June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 


Meriden, Conn. 








‘iorphine iiabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. MF ge till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ohio, 











JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
SPECIALTIES ‘ 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 








1 friction iy 





Sol” at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 


7 nd for Price List. 

John Edward Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. Managing and Renting 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 




















¥, Brook ine, Winehester, Alston, Brighton and 
style >10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
Comfos... .2urban architecture ; substantial, 
rriciam ~ the)... and attractive to the eye; located 
wa fhe ae ‘tvets, Surrounded by houses of the 
b mer +... 04 ane agreeable people: cool in sum- 
n St. sleet, .. 2? Warm in winter; near steam and 
ped wi ates "Ss; YA 000 to 20.000 feet of land con 
kK. — vasing in value, very little realy | 
a fae \uired to purchase these delightful 
- a _ nortgages or the purchase money 
HANS x" -°us time at a very low rate. J. E. 
nes. = \\.5 Pemberton Sq., m 6, Boston. 
sy of EDITED BY 
ines, O° Th . 
e £ 
weave Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
‘ T p 
bay nial “KCORD is published monthly in the 
- ms — 1 the Lend a Hand Clabs, and contain 
oo tg ' Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
U8, ‘nnnat Subseription 25 cents. 
Bost® 





J. STILMAN SMITa & Co., 
% Hamilten Piace, Boston. 

















| The Dollar of Our Daddies. 


The silver dollar, which is again a dis- 
turb.ng element in the financial prosperity 
of the country, seems to have had a lot of 
trouble in its day and generation, and it is 


;mow getting back at the United States 
treasury with alarming persistency. Some 


of the facts concerning it are of immediate 
interest and will bear summing up. Here 
is the chronological history of the silver 
dollar : 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 
1792; weight, 416 grains; fineness, 892.4. 

Weight changed, act of Jan. 18, 1837, to 
4124 grains. 

Fineness changed, act 
to 900. 


of Jan. 18, 1837, 


Cvinage discontinued, act of Feb. 12, 
1873. 
To'al amount coined to Feb. 12, 18387. 


R8,081,238. 
Coinage reauthorized, act Feb. 28, 1878 
Amount coined from March 1, 1878, to 
Dec. 31, 1887, $283,295,357 (including 
$1,837 recoined). 
Total amount 
$357,969,239. 


coined to Dee. 31, 


1889, 
Lhe first silver dollar was put in cireula 
tion in 1794, 
* lt was a crude design,” says a historian 
“On the the 


obverse or face of coin was 


imprinted the head of a young lady, facing | 


}to the right, 
| an extent that 
| gale of wind. 


Her hair was tlowing to such 
she looked as if taken in a 


In 1796 Congress stepped in to the aid of 
| the typical damsel and tied her hair up with 
ja bit of ribbon. 
| The fifteen stars were after this reduced 

to the original thirteen in recognition of the 
number of States. 

| Ip 1836 the design was again changed, 
| and the silver dollar bore the tull figure of a 
| neatly dressed woman in a flowing garment. 
| ‘The designer forgot, however, to putin the 
| thirteen stars and the coin was soon called 
| in. Any person now in possession of one of 
| these dollars has a valuable souvenir. 

| The new design had the lady surrounded 
by the stars. lt was improvement on its 
predecessor, but the air of the female figure 
was defiant and stiff. 

The dollar of 1838 was the first artistic 
piece of silver coined by the United States 
mint. 

On Apri 
the legend, 
coined. 

In 1873 the era of the trade dollar of 900 
fineness began. That troublesome 
ran its erratic course in just five years. 


| 22, 


1864, the first dollar having 


“In God We ‘Trust,” was 


pearance. Miss Anna W. Williams, 
teacher in the Girls’ Normal School at Phila- 
delphia, sat for the portrait, her profile be- 
ing then considered the most perfect ob- 
tainable. Her classic features still decorate 
the silver dollar. 


Superstitions in Umbria. 


In a land where even the doctors believe, 
or feign to believe, in the virtue of numbers, 
says the London Atheneum, we may except 
an unlimited faith in the village wise woman. 
The gossip believes not only in numbers, 
not only in the virtue of names—such as the 
whispering of the words, “ Gaspar ! 
choir! Balthazar!” 


caul, in the secret of the fat taken 
human corpse. 


from a 


custom for their pilot's thumb; while the 
toad, the snake, the newt, the frog, the lizard’s 
leg, and the owlet’s wing are still daily in- 


of the family medicine chest. 


lieve as firmly as any heroine of Theocritus 
that a person possessing a lock of another 


even death on to the owner of the hair; and 
thus when maidens give their betrothed 
lovers the customary plaited tress, it is 





suffering that they give into those trusted 
hands. If the man should prove unfaith- 


woman, she is not, however, utterly lost; 
the experienced matrons of her village have 
means to transfer the complaint to a tree, 
to an animal, or to cast it into running 
water. 
dawn, touch a certain plant in a certain 
|manner, saying: “ May thou wither and I 
flourish again”; or bind her complaint to a 





|to pass again before that tree lest the dis- 


dollar | 


In 1878 the liberty dollar made its ap-| 
af 





Mel- | 
in the ear of an epilep- | 
tic patient—but in charms, in the magic of a | 


The witches in “* Macbeth” | 
would doubtless find in Umbria an ample | 


gredients, not of the witch’s hell broth, but | 


The girls of the Perugian highlands be- | 


person’s hair can will pain, disease, and | 


virtually their life and all their power of | 


| ful and disease descend upon the unhappy | 


The patient must rise in the early | 


tree ina given fashion, taking care never | 


| ease, recognizing its former possession, re- 


turn to her again. 
i 
| 





GENTS wanted of good address and neat 
appearance, for ligut money making em- 
ployment ; easy work and pay : apply from 

3 to 5 o'clock. A. M. RICHARDSON 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


REAL ESTATE si | DR. JARGER?’S 
‘Sanitary Underweat 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 eat ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooma, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more ere 
tar@e carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, = feet above, p 2zZa, Cort $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6457 feet, with .oung 
fruit trees. Price, $8,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating und Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acree,in Perry, Maine, | 


4 miles from | aatpor , bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, geod chance to keep 
boata, large quantities of ro. k wee tcan be gath- 
ered tor dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, larwe old fashioned 
house, beta 72x48 eheda,ete ,allin good repatr. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, ¥ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the tarm borders on a pond and a river roa 
thnrouch; buildings in good repatr, supplied wv ith 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pain ed 
and blinded, 2 large barus with cellars. 1 11ce 
$8,000, $4,000 carh. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filed with 
plants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
hay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 

Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on _ Burnt Cove Viarbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000, 
% cash, will exchange for Fiorida or Or gon 
property. 

Dover, N. Hi. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 «ows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooma, bay window, pinzza, stable and hennery. 
rice $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with on*of the finest orchards in 
the st te, 800 Galdwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
youny, thrifty trees in goudl bearing conslition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
coutains 80 vcres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 80 tend +tock, enou,h 
wood tor home use, buildings in good repair, pire 
running wivter from spring on a bill. grand view 
for miles, 2 story house. 11 reome, 9 feet es udded, 
built oe the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage honse, tool house and honnery. 
Price 35,500, $2,500 cash. 


\Till Exchange for a House tn Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit_ in variety, | 
storys house, 11 rome, high etvdded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wo shed and 
henvery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boaton on O. C 
R.,% mile from sation and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty frult, mudern house, 10 :00ms anid 
bath, furnace, vas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. Fkrice 
@4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine buil-ing sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned! by a widow, who mus 
se'', guod soll, wll cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
serge old fashioned house, barn with running 
wer, assessed for $2,864". I’rice only $2,700, 
#500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 144 miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, mi k soled 
at door, pie tv fratt, trout brvok, first «la-s build 
ings ineured for $6,000, house 4 rooms a «i bath 
hot ont cold water, furnace, also farmhen-e, bari 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6.90" 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
siorage, as it needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense wiil make w 
pleasant summer home. 

Northficld. 


Handsome village reridence, new 2-sto~y honse 
wit! tower (-ee phoio.) 138 roums ant bath, ho 
and cold waer or 3 floors. veranda 100 fret lor, 
from 7 to 10 feet wie, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, @ st #10000. Trice, #5 000 
cash, or willexchange tor rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming‘’ or, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-*etore 
house, 10 100ms, stable nezrly new, clapboarded 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden ot 
one acre witn fruit. Price, $5300 3, cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new |oure, 6 roo» s, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa:m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow- and 4 borses, 
enou.h fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
wa'er to buillings, hou e 9 rooms, new st ble 
co-t $1,690, 3x. 4, barn 30x24, and sheds. Price 
only $: 500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middi-horo, on O.C. uh. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a emall farm. 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


CM 
NOTEKAG 


InfLeading and Correct{Styles.| 














L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. ....00sc00002+ 20,007, 281.07 
$2,326,768.08 


YLIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
6S ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Aunmuat Cash distributions oe upor all 
mlicies. Every policy has endo thereon ti. 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates ani values jfor any age sent 
on application to the Company's Uffice. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL,"Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Euro m Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
iocated, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
= and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Maas. 


European plan. Dining loom 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms. 7he., SL and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


167-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaur :nt. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., P-op’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 
___40 Province Court, Boston. — 


$25 10 $60 page 





Rates" 














Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“@id Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal, No experi nee, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5:0 10 rears: fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plage to do. 
Plater «lis readily Per fi« lara 

W. P. Harrison & Cv., Columbus, 0. 
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BOSTON CO te WEALTH. 





CEPHALONIA” 


—AND — 


“ CATALONIA” 


New designs in Brass and Iron Bedsteads 
just received by above steamers, await your 
inspection. Any width up to five feet. Fines 
of goods and prices reasonable. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7O Washington 


Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail. 


Street, Buston, 





“TH EATRE NOTES. 


‘The Liliputians,’ those fairy folks who 
have been charming the town into taking A 
‘Trip to Mars since they came,on Monday, 
to the Tremont Theatre gave a delighttul 
little reception to a favored few friends, at 
the Copley Square Hotel, on Thursday 
afternoon. Meeting the refined, the quaint, 
the witty little folk thus socially, one finds 
confirmed the impression gathered from over 
the footlights; namely, that they are entire- 
ly the normal and reasonable size of well- 
bred humanity, and to be taller is to be in- 
excusably nut to say coarsely overgrown. 
Their hospitality was intinitely cordial and 
dainty, and the hour thus afforded a very 
fortunate one. 


The 75th performance of Rice’s ‘Venus’ 
will occur Monday, Nov. 27, and souvenirs 
for distribution to patrons that evening are 
already in preparation, They will be some- 
decidedly unique and well worth keeping in 
commemoration of this event. Those who 
were fortunate enough to secure seats and 
the accompanying souvenir at the 50th per- 
formance, as well as the newspaper folk 
graciously tavored with gifts of them, were 
loud in their praises of the merits and charms 
of the souvenir of that occasion; and it is 
enough to say that while those for the 75th 
performance will be equally fine, they will 
be entirely different. 


It is a positive delight to witness good, 
clean comedy, when presented by compe- 
tent performers. This style of enter.ain- 
ment will always be popular with the thea- 
tre-loving public. To insure the success of 
a first-class comedy, it is necessary to em- 
ploy only tirst-class people. The piece must 
also be elaborately staged and the costuming 
must be in harmony with the characters, 
All this must need necessitate the expendi- 
ture of considerable money, in order to at- 
tain the best results and satisfy theatre- 

rs. The management of the Palace 

‘heatre in Boston has never spared expense, 
when it came to a question of satisfying its 
patrons, and next week will see produced in 
splendid shape the rollicking comedy en- 
titled * Our Married Men.” The comedy is 
in three acts and is said to be very funny, 
It abounds in humorous situations and 
laughable incidents, and it affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to introduce the different 
members of the company in pleasing special- 
ties. Its music is catchy, and its dialogue 
very witty. It will be presented by Clark 
& Williams’ own selected company, every 
member of which is competent. 


The Liliputians in ‘A Trip to Mars’ 
have enjoyed the greatest prosperity at the 
Tremont their first week and enter upon 
their second and last week with every well- 
founded prospect of continued success. ‘This 
happy condition of things has been attained 
by performances as meritorious as they have 
been unique. A brilliant spectacle, beauti- 
ful scenic, light and mysterious effects: 
charming and graceful ballets, costumes of 
exceeding taste and beauty, and the clever- 
est acting by fascinating little people. For 
the second half of their Test week the Lilipu- 
tians will present a second of their grand 
spectacles, declared by the New York pre ss 
asa fit companion to ‘A Trip to Mars’ 
entitled ‘Candy.’ The managers Rosenfeld 
make this second production to show the 
versatility of their littl: players rather than 
from any need of a change of bill. 


The tenth week of Rice’s ‘Venus’ will 
begin next Monday at the Park Theatre, the 
performances to be attended by many new 
and amusing features which have been ar- 
ranged for by the presence in Boston last 
week of Mr. E. E. Rice himself, also the 
composer, Gustave Kerker, and one of the 
libretrists, C, A. Byrne. The prima donna, 
Miss Camille D’Arville, is putting her best 
efforts into this work in her rdle of Prince 
Kam. Hallen Mostyn as Poom, the Grand 
Liama of Thibet, seems to leave nothing to 
be wished for in his performance, as nothing 
escapes his keen observation or quick wit. 
His nursery tales to little Regaloncita and 
her two sisters about Little Bo- Peep, Red 
Ridinghood and Cinderella gain flavor by 


the pbdertiel version in which this popu- 
lar comedian gives them. 
always sure of prolonged and loud applause 
is the fin de siecle ballet of the three little 
sisters, La Precicsa, La Graciosa and La 
Regalone ita, in their new costumes, as they 
tip-toe about in the most airy manner. 


Manager Bingham has a novel attraction 
next week in“ Slavery Days.” The com- 
pany comprises fifty people, who depict in a 
realistic manner the pastimes and customs 
of the sunny South. ‘The company carries 
a car load of scenery. The cotton-picking 
scene and a moonlight scene on the levee 
are said to be very beautiful. There are 
some excellent buck and wing dancers with 
the organization and some pretty jereoles. 
‘There is a fine olio of specialties and the 
performance concludes with a prize cake- 
walk in which loval contestants in 
tion with the members of the company, 
struggle for the prizes which consists of 
jewelry, flowers, etc., and a most wondrous 
cake made at great expense. 


connec- 


Rocking Stones in Connecticut. 


Among the attractions of the little village 
of Quiambaug, in Connecticut, are tive rock- 
ing stones. Quiambaug is a part of the 
township of Stonington. Mr. David A. 
Wells has published a paper on the ‘erratic 
boulders’ in that part of New London 
County, and he attributes their origin 


first in Long Island Sound and later at the 
mouth of the Thames. He thinks that the 
glacier deposited a great quantity of rocks 
in the Sound and on the Connecticut shore. 
Fisher's Island is buttressed with these 
boulders, and they have found been sub- 
merged in the waters of the Sound along the 
coast. 

‘The New Londoh Day says of the rock- 
ing or balancing stones in (Quiambaug ; 
* There is no doubt that they are as excellent 
examples of the glacial period as can be 
found anywhere. ‘They vary in size from a 
stone weighing about three tons on the lands | 
of Miss Nancy J. Moredock, to one weigh- | 
ing forty tons on the farm occupied by James | 
Lord. Another stone is found on the lands 
of Elias Davis and two on the farm of Am- 
brose Miner. 
It four 
feet 


land of Miss Moredock. is about 
feet long, two feet wide, and three 
high, and it oscillates about five inches, 
and can be rocked by the pressure of two 
fingers. It sits ona sloping ledge, and it 


half-a-lozen men could not move it out tof its 
place.” 


Nothing Like A Trip To Europe. 


summer lessened somewhat the number of 
ihe, going to Europe ; 
ike 


normal dimensions; for while the World’s 


abroad, for people who could not afford to 
go abroad, where this luxury is within the 


vastly more benefit and enjoyment from the 
European trip than he could from months of 
any ex position, no matter how great and 
comprehensive. For one can really get only 


ing a few of its productions huddled together 
in a small space ata big fair. 
for European travel this winter is very good, 


would be among the most popular. 
are magnificent boats, all o 
twin screws, 
best time made on their route; which as is 


them having 


don by way of Sonthampton, and then on to 
Hamburg. The Mediterranean Express 
Line to ltaly, also under the management of 
this company, is exceedingly popular. By 
this one can go directly from New York to 
Naples and Genoa. The grand winter ex- 
eursion to the Orient, under the auspices of 
the Hamburg-American Packet Co., will 
leave New York February Ist., to be gone 
| sixty-five days, visiting Gibraltar, Algiers, 
| Genoa, Alexandria, Constantinople, Athen s, 





terest. 
books may be secured gratuitously of their 
Boston agent, Mr. Arthur Donner, 70 State 
St. 


The Two Essentials In Men’s Clothes. 


There are two things that a man wants in 
ka suit of clothes. One is good maférial, and 
the other is style. These two afé.the sum 
and substance of good dressing. Th these 





element ; a man wants to get a that is 


A feature that is | 


to a} 
rreat glacier that had its terminal moraine | 


Perhaps the best specimen 
of the whole lot is the rocking stone on the | 


looks as if it could be easily rolled off and | 
down the hill, but the combined strength of | 


Naturally the great rush to Chicago last | 


but this number is | 
y to increase again immediately to its | 


Fair was very good as far as it went, and | 


served fairly well as a substitute for a trip | 


means of a person, he will of course derive a 


a very inadequate idea of a country by see- | 
The outlook | 
and it would seem, that, as in years gone by, 

the Hamburg-American Packet Co. steamers | 
These | 


In fact, they have made the | 


generally known, is from New York to Lon- | 


Naples, and many other places of equal in-| 
Illustrated pamphlets and guide- | 


hard times, there may also be a third | 
8 


i === 


fy College Students 


AND 
aR ra Other Gentlemen 


C.J. NICKERSON, Tailor. 
120 Tremont Street, cor. Hamilton gace, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: DRESS SUITS, $6000; LONG BOX OVER 
(FORRESET WITH ¥F.D, sONERS 


>, $60.00 


| BOSTON Ml SEU, 


found in | Mr. R. M. FIFE! = 
of Mr. | . 
Washington street, up | The Famous P Ar 


IN 


not only serviceable and stylish, but he 
wants to get it at the lowest possible figure. 
Now these three things may all be 
the new tailoring establishment 
Joseph BK. Elms, 172 
one flight. Mr. Elms has been in the whole 
sale and trimmings for 
twenty years. and knows all about it; where 
to get the best in this country and 
abroad and where to them at the best 
figures. Just before opening his new place | 
a month or so age, he a very fine as- 
rortment of domestic and imported woolens, 
which, by paying cash, he able to get 
ata great reduction. He is enabled, there- 
| fore, to sup ply ~ is customers with the 
| best material, 
than would ie 


npany 
THE 


Musical Play Without Words. 


WENFANT PRODIGUE 


(The Prodigal Son, 


woolen business 


goods 


get 


bou ght 


“Tt 
Eve'gs at 8, 


is simply perf 


EFYe 


Wednesday 


GLOBE THE MERE 
JOHN STETSON 


wis 





very | 


ably lower | 


the Mr. 


a figure consider 
domabeied elsewhere for 
same of and work. The 
quality of the work guaranteed by the B WELK OF NO 
fact that he has secured the services of Mr. | Evenings ats. Wed. ar 
8S. C. Northrop, who is well known to the | Pirst appearance in this city of t 
good dressers of this city as a first-class cut- | actress, 
ter, having had a long experience in the | KATHRINE CLEMMONS 


finest tailoring work. If a man wants a} 
fifty dollar suit for thirty-five dollars, he | Accompanied by Francle Oariy! ea 
in the roman 


will find just what he wants at Mr. Elms’. 
A Lady of Venice 


BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. | 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
ald CUNTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 
FOR 
HOUSE HEATING. 


quality goods 


is 


ming Amerigg! 


COm parry, 








| ESTABLISHED 1793. 
Grand Venetian Scenery. Handsome ( 


OMine 
WILSON BARRE 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


Washington St., 


Nov. 20— 


near Boylston 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
Week of Nov. 


A Big Black Boom 


Slavery Days 


i 


13th 


| Estimates 
| Cheerfully 
| Furnished 


50 People in the Cast 


Po asset Prices, from 15 to 50 cent. 


HEATING 
APPARATUS | = 


PARK THE ATRE 


J. A. (pastnne. yp. and Manage 
F. E. Prrer.. Seen" Business Manag 

Evenings at 8. 
6ith-7Oth PERFORM ASCE> 


‘Ri ——PRODUCTION & 


THE nm 
—0OMIC 
| Libretto by— 
},} A. Bsrne and—— 


PE Fri 
fea Harrison-— = ent 


| Music 
| Gustave Keckor.- -— 
75th wuetermanee, Nov. 27 


rah 
First appearance in concert of BO W DOIN SQ. an 


Mme. L. AMES STORY. CHARLES F. ATKINSON 
First appearance this season of stan 
Mme. SOFIA SCALCHI. — 
First appearance of H. Power's Pict 
BLUMENBERG-OST BERG CO. 
First appearance away from home of 
WEST POINT CADET BAND. 
First appearance of the 
HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
First appearance of 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
Piano Virtuoso. 
First appearance of the 
RUSSIAN CHOIR. 
First appearance of 
CAMPANINI-MORGAN CONCERT CO 
TWO ORCHESTRAS. 
TWO GRAND OPERETTAS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


82 Union Street, 


Matinee att 


Tenth Week 


Satur 


BOSTON, MASS. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Suffolk Musicales. 


10 Tuesday Evenings 10 
MUSIC HALL. 


|The Greatest Musical Course in America. 


Manag 


74% 
Sai at 


| Evenings at 8 
w. 


Irish Drama. 


The Ivy Leal 


| Next Week — THE ENSIGN 


PALACE THE TR 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 
Week of Nov. 13th 


Aur. Married - [eh 


pable ¥ 


resq ae 


Look in Sunday papers for announcements. 
Prospectus can be had at Box Office. 


Opening Night, October 17th. 


Closing with a Grand F estival Afternoon and Evening. | 
Prices, $4, $6 and $8, for the Course, | 


According to location. 
NO AUCTION SALE OF SEATS. 


Advance Sale, Monday, Oct. 9th. | 
| A. D. FLOWER, Mer. lon 


Will be presented to the Besten 


CLARK & WILLIAMS 


FARCE comeDy © 
y pves™ 


RAND CONCERT SUNDA 
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The Redemptioners. 
; _ | two spoons in my saucer, she clears every- 
te Dat e’s time, says Chamber's | thing away save those and the cloth; then 
were freque sntly compe lled, | she stands vazing at me fixedly like a stuffed 
er « to extricate themselves | pig, and I have positively to remove one 
gh! ’ rrassments, to consent to knife or $poon before she will touch the 
en here by could avoid the | platter 
i ‘ ? btors’ prison. In many In the cottages, when winter fires are 
ivantage of a custom that, | burning, both old and young seize hold of | 
“ had the sanction of | the cinders that fly out from the grate, and 
ng generally able-bodied | decide as to whether they represent coffins 
hemselves in the hands of | or money-boxe s VW inding sheets on the 
agent. who, having ef- | tallow-candles bring dismay and dread into | 
OSton nent with the creditors,| many faces. Tea stalks that swim in the 
the unfortunate debtors. | cup represent strangers, and are tested with | 
00 em to the nearest seaport, | a view to discover whether they will be men 
vad, generally to Virginia) or women, tall or short. Death-watches, 
wt 1s so much merchandise. | magpies, and gray horses are symbolic, and 
| \| . lealer ac companied his car- | forebode good or evil. according to circum- 
‘ possible, to obtain a better | stances. 
the vovage, 
—_ ir destination, the « aptives The Vital Point in Sunday-Schoo! Work. 
: r real name were sold The importance of the Su ay-school as 
vhose offer would reco ip the }an instrumentality reh work has 
Words. had expended in pur-/| been so long generally i that it now 
1 also allow him a) needs no arg s fa There are 
YIGUE ] the terms of this | two part iriy in rtant features in Sun- 
. ‘ | to serve | new lay-schoo work One is ti character ol 
ears, his erty DeIng | the teachers, and the oth ‘ haracter ol 
the end of that period ; ne ie sson leaves that a is {) course 
redemption and deliv-| it is impossible always to get the best teach 
aya to him, the term * Re | ers, for such material in this line must be 
be applied to these in used as each society affords But it isa 
RE WAVS Poss Oo get the st lesson leaves, 
\ he s ha the Red n ner if t r Tle having his natte } 
lanag s nate beration SOON | charge simply giv he subject a little atte: 
s, and he found himself} tion “The Blake Lessons” for Sun 
esh embarrassments long be | day-schools and Bi! lasses, as announced 
ape | of servitude had expire d. for the coming year, will certainly commend 
Charges were made upon him for clothing, | themselves to people interested in this work | 
nf en for the necessaries of life,| who are capable of discriminating. These 
ONS. , he had no means of meeting,| lessons have been prepared by Rev 
v2 comps s good his inclination ; and too late | tas Blakeslee and Prof. Philip 
ut he had, in fact, become a dell, D. D., both Bible scholars of wide | 
: ‘ A t money, without rights, anid | reputation ; and they have furthemore | } 
lee 2 my Such friends as he had were | been eciited by Prof Charles Ru ise} 
)) ‘ n | |, and probably had forgotten} Brown, D. D., of » chair Old Pes 
r; perhaps, if even they re-| ment interpretation at Newton. These 
ins n. they were without the means | sons are called “ Outlines of Old Testament 
T And the chan e of money Hist ry” - and they relate iit external 
lividual for whom it was istory of the preparation world 
’ J ‘ those days ry smal Pa wning of Ch Ls 8 : 
TRE he A : and ‘ocean grevhounds’ were | and trai g of t I » 
wit ‘ the ‘good old times,” and n-| s are " l going too min nt 
was siow and insecure. ‘ ail, Dut ey give the general outline with | 
Janager s se Redemptioners were eferences that will enable one to fill in} 
. » fortunate than tohers, and had! ever detail | n | t scholar . 1 
nections more powerful and | interest is greatly increased by grot Iping 
ym lisposed, and such often ulti-| historical events as far as possible around | 
ed their freedom. B it these me person. T his vives the le sons tf ~w form | 
xception, and, generally speaking, | of a personal narrative, and of course gre oa 
VS appy Vietim iabored on from year to} ly « nhaneces their ractiveness. The 
Did 1 aé redem pti mn” receding further and {sons are published in two grades: the inter- 
turther into the distance, till at last death | mediate for classes from ten to fifteen years | 
t 50 i to his sufferings. of age, and the Provcressive, designed for me 
er turer minds. They accompanied also by 
The Seven Senses. ja series called a ( . at: n’s Course . Old | 
lestament Stories,” prepared by Miss Lucy | 
RE From Harper’s Young People.) | Wheelock. These k oan are publish r ‘by 
» R “Uncle Jacob, Mr. Tarbox said| the Bible Study Publishing Co., 21 Brom-| 
1 Manager als r ¢ that when he fell from the roof | field street, Boston. 
as Manager be had the seven senses knocked out of him. | = = — 
t t zit there were only five senses.” 
nth Week. Jake —‘“Dere is seben senses, | 
105 t , lat man, or ony uddah man bad AYLOR 
iy ley’s a merrikle. Yaas, dere’s 
TASTE n—hearin’, seem’, feelin,’ tastin’ i ® WHISKIES 
ERA 4 se bs some folkses knows = 
Den dere’s Oss Sense, wi h some 
Miles some white folkses ain’t gor an’ Cuaranteed PURE. 
nus 29 we cle re’s cOMMODL sense, ich i is Uniform in QUALITY. 
$ nmon ‘at it never gets fo i. pler ” MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
Ar chiv few people has it—at least in my @ trace of Fuse! Oil. 


Witchcraft in England. 
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If our maid sees two knives on my plate or | Testimonials from every one who ever used it— 
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NOT soldin bulk orbymeasure, Al ways in Sealed 
bottles, Beware o fi mitacions and refiuied bot ies, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hot 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Coston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








Sick Horses and Dogs 


LD BE SENT TO 


SH 


549 Albany, cor. Dedham Sts. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
Ambulance ay ix i at any time. Calls night 
day 


{EDWARD C 
}DANIEL D 
Telephones 92 Tremont 


Fascinating Book. 


Dr. Hale's 
New England Boyhood. 


Hands« ome 
to eac! DR 


BECKETT, 
LEE 


~~ Borns 
ae 


Librar m mailed FREE 
New Subscriber 


to the Boston Commonweaith, 


$2.50 a year. 








TON COMN 


LONWEALTH. 


THE 
FAYBIEN MON K’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONOHITIS, ASTHMA, 


And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By 


MULLEN, 


A., 


ED. J. 


02 State St., Boston, Mass, U. 8 


Who is the sole proprietor 


The formula of this wonderful medicine was | 
personally given tothe proprietor by a mission 

Faybien monastery in the south o 
Sold by all druggists 


Agents Wanted. 


WINCH 


The highest, driest and healthiest 


f 


ary of the 


France 


200 acres or 8,712,000 square feet 


ine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment, 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash, a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 
Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have secured the 
services of Mr. 8S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
| share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
| viving satisfaction in every particular, to 


wa its continuance. 
JOS. dD. ELMS. 


ESTER! 


land in Winchester is the part known 





Eras-| as Hillerest, which lies along the crest of a range of lovely hills command- 
A. Nor-bing a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 

of fine building 
laid out in lots that vary ifi size according to the character of the property. 


Hillerest comprises 
land and is beaucifully 


here are two broad boulevards and many picturesque, winding roads. 


Hillcrest lots are large, well shaded with oaks, beeches, 
af and every lot presents an extended view of mills, lakes and distant mountains. 
eal building lots are sold at reasonabie prices and upon terms favorable to 
The finest architects are employed to make designs and 


“ss 


the p irchaser. 
ans of houses for Hillerest. 


maples and pines, 


Property purchased in a high and sightly locality such as Hillcrest 


’| cannot fail to be a good investment. 
Drop us a postal and we will mail youa plan of Hillcrest 


appreciated. 


This property should be seen to be 


an showing the streets, size of lots and the general character of the 


land. Address 


- Arthur L. Wyman, 
= RUGBY SCOOHL SUITS 


AGES 4 to 


$5 


Made from 


seat and knees, 








50 State St., Room 50, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


16 YEARS, 


OO 


All-Wool Fabrics, cut double 


breasted, each garmeut seamed throughout with 
linen, double-stitched and taped, with re-enforced 


making the strongest and most 


durable Boy’s Suit ever offered to the public. 


Every suit warranted and a new one given in 
exchange for one that rips. 


Cloth for repairing with every suit. 


Extra Trousers, Ss { .5O. 


Standard Clothing Co., 


395 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 


CHABGES REASONABLE. 


CALL OB WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





AN AWAKENING. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 
The beauties of the world do master me; 
They put my soul in such a heavy swoon 
I may not sing of half the love I see 
Beneath the Sun, beneath the lady Moon. 
Love, wake me from this languor deep, that I 
May truly sing of beauty ere I die. 


Wake me by bending down thy dreamful face 
And touching lips to mine swoon bounden; 
then 
My soul shall leap and quiver in its place, 
And I shall turn the mightiest of men, 
A master there, with Earth and Sky my siave, 
Because of that one kiss my mistress gave. 


Day's sweetest flower shall witness tome make, 
Night’s boldest star send messages of fire, 
And all the birds that be, for love’s sole sake, 
Shall quicken wing to come at my desire; 
While hearts of human-kind, hot-beating, cold, 
Draw nigh and house with me till days are old. 


The morning’s challenge in the changeful east— 
A challenge to the heart to live anew-- 

Shall steal into whatever words the least 
My song shall fashion tenderly and true 

The wonder of the sundown in the west 

Shall shine again, and so be twice expressed. 


The sweetest sounds of music shal! unite 

My dreams to sister-dreams, as rosaries 
Of carven beads are set and strung aright 

Upon some silken cord sad nuns to please ; 
Each lovesome thought shall find a liquid sound, 
And Love be doubly Love so set around. 


rhe open fields shall offer honest cheer, 
The woods, wind shaken, sing a welcome-song, 
And every wight who haunts the woodlands 
dear 
Shall rate me as a mate to shield fiom wrong, 
The sea the secret of his monotone, 
An age-old thing, to me will tell alone. 


Such powers shall be mine because you came 
And kissed me once; whereat the deepest bliss 

That ever mortal knew ran swift aflame 
Straight to my soul, and taught me only this, 

To step into the very deep of Love 

And make my nest and sing the joy thereof. 


Lippincott. 


A GREAT AWAKENING. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN 


| From Romance.} 

If the reader can conceive what his emo- 
tions would be upon meeting, face to face, in 
a crowded street aman whose funeral he had 
attended seven years before, he will then be 
able to realize how | felt when | came sud- 
denly upon Milton Ross in a far Western 
city. 

L stopped abruptly, rooted to the pave- 
ment, as it were, with the shock. 

“Why, Milton!” I eried, holding forth 
my hand, 

There was not a sign of recognition in 
his face; indeed, there was that very faint 
curl of the lip, hardly a sneer, which is 
often seen when a person is saluted by mis- 
take. But it was impo:sible that I could 
make any mistake about this man. Years 
before, | had met him almost daily in our 
Eastern home, had frequently transacted 
business with him—knew him, as the saying 
goes, as well as though he had been my 
brother. And what if I had attended his 
funeral, seven years before? Here he 


FITTS. 


stood, in his own opm the same as when | 


1 last saw him in 
age or change. 

“You surely know me, Milton,” | 
“lam John Tanner.” 

This time there was a very decided sneer 
and it was in his speech. ~ 

“I don’t doubt that your acquaintance is 
a very desirable one, Mr. Tanner, to those 
who are honored with it; but I have the 
misfortune not to be of the number. Please 
stand aside, sir.” 

I obeyed, in dumb amazement, and he 
walked on. Every word and motion gave 
me increased assurance that here was no 
mistake. 
Milton Ross, but the manner and substance 
of his speech had that half-sarcastie dash 
for which he had been noted. | watched 
him as he strode off through the crowd; 
and there was his peculiar gait, that I could 
have sworn to anywhere; a weakness in the 
right hip causing the step of that foot to be 
shorter than the step of the left. 


ife, bearing not a trace of 
said. 


My business in this town was finished, and I | 


was On my way to the railroad station when 


this meeting occurred. My resolution was 


at once taken to wait for another train. | 


Nature had given me an investigating dis- 
position: I was not the person to see dead 


men walking about without calling them to | 


account for the eccentricity of the proceed- 
ing. So I followed my quondam friend 
down the street, keeping him easily in sight. 
Once | stopped a gentleman who had the 
of being a resident of the place, 
pardon, and, indicating the object of my 


air 


pursuit, asked him if he could tell me that | 
man’s name, He could, certainly—that was | 


Not only was the voice that of | 


begged his | 





Stanley Robbins, the merchant. 
* Lives here ?” 
* Oh yes.” 
“ How long?” 
My informant reflected an instant, and 
said the time was rather more than six years. 
I continued the pursuit. It led me into a 
large dry-goods establishment, over the 
| handsome front of which was displayed in 
vyreat gilt letters the name of Robbins. 
Walking straight back to the office, [ found 
\the proprietor alone. His fair forehead 
contracted into a frown as he saw me; and 
| then he dida thing which seemed to me very 
| significant. He closed the office door. 
“Sir, you are laboring under a very curi- 
| ous delusion,” he said. 
| “Sir, ] am not! You were long a resi- 
dent of S——, in the state You 
| were buried there seven years ago. How 
you got out of your grave, aud got so much 
life into you, | don’t know, and | have the 
| curiosity to find out. How was it?” 
The man certainly had amazing self-pos- 
Session. 


| 


of ——. 


| had adopted a tone and manner 
of cvol assurance, hoping to throw him off 
his guard: but he His 
face wore an easy smile, a combination of 
amusement and irritation, and he replied 
| proinptly to my accusation : 

“ My dear sir, please remember that I am 
a business man, and have not 
any sensational nonsense. 


overmatched me. 


the time for 
You look like a 


willing to believe that it is only your zeal 
that has led you into annoying me about an 
accidental resemblance. 
business here, | must wish you good morn- 
ing.” 

How provokingly cool he was, to be sure ! 
But [ was not to be thrown off the scent by 
any such device. IT put my card down on 
the desk before him. 

“Mr. Ross,” I said, “there is my name; 
it is well enough known to you without the 
ecard. 
o'clock train; in the mean time I shall be at 
the G—— House. You'd better call there 
and explain this resurrection to me.” 

He flipped away the card, and took down 
a ledger. 
when he swung his stool round 

me. 

| “You don’t — that you won't think 
it necessary to telegraph or write to S—— 
before I see you again?” 

Confession spoke in the words ! 


and faced 


is 


| gone far enough with 
be deceived. 
and explain you self.” 

I saw a rapid change in his face as he 
opened the door himself, and called out : 

“Mr. Perkins, I shall be particularly 
engaged for an hour. I must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

He led the way to his private office, locked 
the door and asked me to sit down. Then 
he stood before me, and said in a defiant 
voice that was plainly assumed : 

“You are right, Mr. Tanner, I am Milton 
Ross. What then?” 

“ Nothing in particular; only it strikes 

me that perhaps you've missed your voca- 
tion. You seem to be doing a prosperous 
dry-goods business here; but from the man- 
ner in which you've faced me down for the 
for the last half-hour | should say you would 
}make a capital actor.” ’ 
His cool bravado vanished in an instant; 
| the strain had been too great, and his break- 
down was complete. He dropped helplessly 
into a chair and looked pitifully at me. 

* For the last half-hour, John,” he said, 
be I've been suffering.the torments of the 
damned. You are the first person from 
S , or anywhere East, who has come 
across me since I disappeared. I have 
| been schooling myself for years to play the 
| part that | have been trying to play on you, 
}and you have seen my failure. John, you 
| used to be my friend; now what will you 
j}do? Denounce me? Have é 
zive me up to the law?” 

* Mr. Ross, this masqueraditig out of the 
| grave, where you properly belong is a mere 
matter of curiosity to me. I’m not aware 
that you’ve committed any crime — unless it 
| be punishable for a dead man to pretend to 
| be alive.” 
| “For heaven's sake, John, don’t jest with 
j}me now! What will my— Mrs. Ross say, 
| if you betray me?” : 
I looked at him curiously. 
“I should judge that you hadn't heard 
| lately from S —--.” 
| “I have never heard from there; I did 
j}not dare to name the place or make an 
} inquiry.” 

“Then you will be interested to know 
that she died three years ago.” 
|. The man jumped to his feet and paced 
|the room like a crazy person, and actually 
| shed tears of joy at the announcement. — 
| “* May she be happier in heaven than she 
ever was with me on earth!” he said, when 
his excitement had somewhat calmed. 
“ Three years ago, do you say? It is not 


us. You see I can’t 





} 
| 

. - . ! 
| person in possession of his senses, and [| am | 
| 


If von have no! 


I shall leave this town by the five | 


My hand was on the door-knob | 


* Milton,” | said, * this masquerading has | 


Speak out now, like a man, | 


me arrested ” | 
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two years since | met here the only woman 


that I everloved. The love and disap oint- 
ment of twenty years ago came back too 
powerfully to be resisted. Rash as it was, 
wrong as I believed it, | married her. And 
now you tell me I had a perfect right to do 
sO). 


“So haven't told 


it appears. But vou 
me yet how you came to life.” 

“T'll do it. First, though, how did 
things, my affairs, go on at S——, after— 
after a 

“You 
properly 
ticularly 
your old 


course, 


mean after your death? Very 
indeed. Your funeral was a_par- 
fine one, very well attended, and 
vastor preached an excellent dis- 
think that on my return I'll have 
to look up some of the newspaper obituaries 
and send them to you; they would be in- 


teresting reading. As for your business af- 


fairs, you probably don’t need to have me | 


tell you that they were found in excellent 
shape. Your estate was valued at thirty 
thousand dollars, if | remember rightly with 
but little debt. 
didn’t seem to take your loss very much to 
heart; and——.-’”’ 
as see,” said Ross, witha broad 
‘She found consolation elsewhere.” 


“She married in barely a year after your | 


funeral.” 

* Well—all right ; but curiosity leads me 
to ask who the happy man was.” 

‘You couldn't guess,” 

“Of course not.” 

“Tt was Squire Braden.” 

“What! That insignificant little whiffet! 
| Well, what won’t a woman do?’ 
The tension and stress under which Mil- 
}ton Ross had suffered were now gone, and 
| he was able to join in the laugh that his last 
remark provoked. Then he proceeded to 
ivive me a brief account of the cause and 
|manner of his disappearance from S——. 
| With the disguise that is here given to the 
names of persons and places, the whole epi- 
sode is committed to print as illustrating a 
phase of our social life which, if unpleasant 
| to contemplate, is none the less an existing 
fact. 

Milton 


| was 


Ross, knew him in S—— 
a man of business, and 
| fortunate in ali the relations of life. Years 
of wedlock had brought him no children, but 
it was never suspected that the pair did not 


enjoy an average share of marital felicity. 


as we 


, 


prosperous 


| that these two, whom God was supposed to 
have joined together, bore the yoke of matri- 
mony as an insupportable burden. A 
strange combination of circumstances pre- 
sented to the husband the opportunity of re- 
leasing himself from his hateful bonds, at the 
price of the sacrifice of property, name, and 
life-long associations. He promptly seized 
it. 
visit, he had occasion to be absent from his 
hotel over night. The paper of the next 
morning brought to him in Brooklyn an ac- 
count of the destruction of this house by 
fire. Several guests had lost their lives; 
one of the bodies recovered had not been 
positively identified, and probably could not 


be that of Mr. Ross, of S——. 
four hours thereafter that individual 
cluded himself and awaited events. 

press of the next morning stated that the 
body had been sent to S——, as unquestion- 
ably that of its unfortunate citizen. Confi- 


se- 





metropolis by which the truth could be 
known, Ross accepted the fate assigned him 


i all his past life. 

Neither my interest in this drama of real 
life, nor its own 
satisfied without my introduction to the 
present Mrs. Robbins, and I did not hesi- 
tate to accept Milton’s invitation 
with him. 
and introduced me to a charming woman. I 
| am pointing no morals nor drawing any les- 
sons; yet truth compels me to say that here 
was positive wedded happiness, if the thing 
ever existed. But I wonder what the lady 
thought when I inadvertently called her 
husband Mr. Ross. 


to dine 





A Sad Mistake. 


Mrs, Foster was from New England, says 
a story-teller in Harper’s Magazine, and 
regarded life very seriously, never shirking 
or turning back from the path of duty which 
lay before her, but she never realized that 
French was at all necessary until she visited 
Paris. Then she had to rely on a phrase- 
| book, which relieved her mind of all care, but 
greatly exercised the mental powers of the 
natives with whom she came in contact. 
Her nephew, who was studying art in the 
French capital, secured for her an invita- 
tion to a reception given by a famous French 
artist. Mrs. Foster went, accompanied by 


| her nephew (and the phrase-book ), She 


To tell the truth, your wife | 


‘) 
Siniie. | 


The secret truth, decorously veiled from the | 
world in the skilful American fashion, was | 


Being in New York on a brief business | 


be, from its condition; but it was thought to | 
For twenty- | 


The | 


| dent that he had left no elue in or about the | 
and became practically dead and buried to | 


unities, would have been | 


He took me to a beautiful home, | 
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thought she knew just wh 
read her lines. She w 
French to the artist. {| 
her nephew replied 
dear old lady got bewi! 
| that she must say somet! 
ithe inevitable book and 
sentence which met he) 
true New Hampshire twa 
The artist smiled «w 
also smiled sweetly, but 
the translation in italics 
| she nearly fainted. As }), 
|away, however, he cong: 
jher introduction and he; 
| language. 
* But, Henry,” cried 
(“did vou hear what I sa 
(how soon could we get « 
that’s what I asked him 
Her nephew smiled ; hx 
to laugh. * Oh!” he rep 
Well, auntie, it doesn’t mat 
|me what in thunder you sa 
I didn’t know.” 


to Open it and 
Ntroduces 


ke in Fren 


The Science of O 

Of all the organs of the hu 
safe to say that no other has 
ing the past decade, so n 
the and with such 
never before was it so well unc 
scientifically and satisfactorily 
only has the number of phys 
vote their whole time to the 
eye greatly increased, but 
hand with the broadening know!) 
oculist there has been a marked 
the resources of the optician, and hi 
to remedy the troubles which the 
covers. 


eve, 


If one would get a clear idea of what th 
science of optics is to-day, he could not 4 
better than pav a brief visit to the establis! 
ment of the well-known optician, Mr. Andres 
d. Llovd, 823 and 325 Washington Oo 
course everybody in the city of Boston has 
heard of him, for his work as an optician jp 
this city has extended over a quarter of 
century. Sut one would get a 
quate idea of the extent and »s 
work simply by a casual inspect 
for the floor—the 
which most customers have occas 

is only vne of four floors, all 
different departments of this in-tit 
Tle fir t floor, however, is a very busy place, 
lalthough this is devoted simply to tue fillh 
of oculists’ prescriptions. It may be stated 
here that the day has gone by when repute 
ble opticians themselves prescribe glasses w 
‘any great extent. The prescription for the 
| proper glasses is left entirely to oculists 
| who have made a special study of this sub 
ject, and the optician then prepares 
glass in accordance with the preseriptior 
The first floor of Mr Lloyd's store is devoted 
to this kind of work. 

Mounting a flight of stairs from the street 
floor, one comes to a capacious room, the 
larger half of which is devoted to all man- 

ner of optical instruments; to fiel 
| opera one marine glasses, telescopes 
and microscopes, and to that grea 
of instruments used in ophthalmi 
| In this room will be found also a cabinet 
llenses. The ordinary layman thinks that 
there are two kinds of lenses, the concave 
land the convex, with a few variations 
these two. Mr. Lloyd has in his cabinet 
over a thousand different nations 
these two lenses, and yet, in addition to tus 
enormous number kept in stock, he [ 
four men constantly employed preparins 
| new combinations to meet preseri)/Wons tha 
| eall for a lens not in stock. 

The third floor is largely devoted 
preparation of prescribed lenses, 
for use in various optical instrum: 
work here is of a very difficult 
and is done by men of the greates'! 
ence and the highest perfection 
A part of this floor is given up to ‘he’ 
facture of cases for spectacles and ©* 
glasses. In this department Mr. Lloyd 
only makes his own cases, but he sen¢s = 
a very large quantity to other opt —_ = 
plyipg a very considerable portion © 
trade. 

On the fourth floor there are 
workshops; one in which there a™ 
or so large revolving stones, be! 
which stands a man, grinding dow! 
ting a glass of some description 
other workshop, the lenses are be 
to the proper curve and surface 
of emery. There are, first and 
hundred people connected with 
tion, which from its narrow front 
ington street, one would never i! 
ployed so large a force, and coveres 
a field of work. Mr. Lloyd bas bers ® 
long in this work and has acquire’ * — 
experience and established such a r™ - 
utation, that he not only receives the * 
scriptions of a very large numb: ~ 
lists, but a large number of people inter 
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very ha 


store, lower 
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+ admi! arranged and fitted up 
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For Over Fifty Years 

SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
f mothers tor their children 


WinsLow > 


yes 


a 1 2 . sthe child, softens the gums 
” sali pain, es wind colic, and is the beet 
a for Dia ea. 2%e. a bottle. Sold by 
- 3s ate throughont the world. Re sare and 
# ves, WINLSOW'S SOO'HING SYRUP. 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 


Has stood Peerless in the ofrealm Period- 
teal Literature, 


In establishing this magazine its founder 
sought to present in convenient form a history 
of the world’s pronress by selecting from the | 
whole wide field of EUROPEAN PERIODICAL | 
LITERATURE the best articies by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS | 


in every department, | 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, | 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Voetry. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand | 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter | 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting a mass | 
of matter | 
Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
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THAT 
although originated in 1810, by an Old 
-mily Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 





— nt could not have survived tor 
reignty years except for the FACT 
that It possesses extraordinary merit. 
ror INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
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Ulice 
Can't sell any 

«, Inflammation tn Rody or Limb. 

nplaints, Colic asd Cholera Morbus, 


other Should have JoOnMNSON’'s 


ANopyxe Laximent in the 
ois, Bronchiti«, Catarrh, Rhen 
ame Back, Stiff Joint« or Straing. 

every wil ere Price % centa, 
ston, Mass, 


THE POOLFORD — 


urkish Baths 


SMITH BUILDING 
Old Sherman House Site), 


OOURT SQ,, BOSTON, MASS. 


r handsome] 
—t 


venetrating 


Every M 


. & CO..B 








y equipped apartments, fitted 
i@ latest appliances, making a strictly 
ass establishment, under the personal 


rrvision Of 


UR ISAAC POOLFORD. 


A Magnificent Plunge Bath 
Open Day and Night. 


SINGLE BATHS, $1.00. Coupon 
Books at Special Rates. 


LADIES’ DAYS— Wednesdays, 
$A.M. to 1 P. M., and Sundays, 
lto6 P.M. 


lhe Pooliord Turkish Baths, 
Complexion Parlors. 


Mrs. A. LEE. 


Cay 


ig 





‘te Complexion, Free of Oharge. 


FACIAL TREATMENTS, 


Remoy ng V } 

¢ latear =, kles and other Blemishes, by 
nent ved methods, $1.00 per treat- 
Manicuring - - —- ~ 50Oc. 


For Ladies or Gentlemen. 


tiestri Baths, Chiropody, Pedicure. 


‘CTS very } 
ery tu 


sonable. 


MRS. A. LEE. 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


Washington St., Suite 47 


(Opp. the Adams House.) 


4 





ziven by Competent Teachers. } 


by any other publicaticn in the country. 
| THe Livine AGE continues to be 


|The Reflex of the age in which it lives. 


| “Matters social, theological, scientific, bio 
| graphical, in short, all that has agitated or inter 
| ested the busy world, has found expression in 
ithe leading periodical literature of foreign 
| shores, and, wisely culled, is offered up in per 
manent form by the discriminating and judicious 
publishers of THe Lrvine Aare.” 
| ~ Commonwealth, Boston. 
“It is one of the few periodicals which seem 
indispensable, It contains nearly all the 
good literature of the time.” 
— The Churchman, New York. 
| Published WeexKty at $8.00 a year, free of 
| postage. 
Club Rates.—For $9.00 Tue Livinc AGE 
j and CoMMONWEALTH will be sent for a year, 
| postpaid 
| Rates forclubbing Tuk Livine AGe with other 
periodicals will be sent on _apptication. 
muenpre souees of Tue Livine AGE, 15 cents 
4 


each, ress, 


LITTELL &CO., 
31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. George Lang 
SCALP SPECIALIST 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 


Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 


For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but alltonoavail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientific method of treating 
scalp affections, and after on] 
treatment my hair has improve 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 


REMOVAL. | 


The Reliable | 
and Artistic | 


Boston | 
Photographer | 


one month’s 
wonderfully. 












| 
has removed to a new} 
. | 

and elegant studio | 


523 Washington St. 


| Our work stands in the front rank of photo. | 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest | 
consistent with good work. oe | 
Come early for your holiday photographs. We | 

| have many pleasing novelties for this season. 





van be Gonen) ° | Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H. |: 
- Cons ilted on all Imperfections of | WHITE & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 


| 3) , a 1 | 
| opens By Geernee A. N. HARDY. | 


P. DEVNEY & CO. 


| The Vatel French Restaurant, 
10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 
AND 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
| TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
| Prom 11.30 A.M. to 3. P. M. 


From:6.30 to 8 P. M. 
| Meals t order at any time. Private Dining Rooms. 


Pare {mported Wines aud Liquors. 


The 
be under 





the charge of MR. T- N. GENOUD- 


OMMONWEALTH. 


| Real Estate bought and sold in 
1893. all parts of Boston and suburbs, 


89 STATE 


This You Get Absolutely 


Restaurant and Wine Department will | AGENTS WANTED. 
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Real Estate and Mortgages. 





FOR SALE. REAL ESTATE 
Cared for, and Rents Collected. 
MORTGAGES 


TO LET. placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 


FHlouses, Suites and Tenements.| on city and suburban property 


LESTER H. ILA'THANIL, 
STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Torry. 





EDWARD E, 


HALE, 


FREDERICK 
EDITORS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Something for nothing is 
We propose to show how such 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence 
This * Unusual * Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such:a portrait at any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00, . . ° . , ° , ° 


E. GOODRICH 


often offered but seldom given, 


an exchange can be made. We 


ree 


The ComMoNWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 


Goodrich, are 


ture, science and art. ; - ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ; ° 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have 
only to enclose to us a photograph, with the price of subscription 
52.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
the photograph which you send. . . , : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworrn Srreet, from 
where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 





N BK 1, SE VOOPLPPEAPLEEEES SS ep repays 


Baki —DAGESTAN 
Koval pone = TERT * RUG 


-BYZAN iL IN E SILIFILSIS ISIS EL LSS ep SR 
i i ABSOLUTELY PURE We have just opened a fine lot of Japanese Rugs in tiful 4 


.and dark effects equal in appearance to the finest specin t Ortess . 
LADV just returned from Chicago would } F 


; | et 
For New Subscribers ike to chaperon four young lavies to the | Carpets, 
Columbian a ye Beat of meet soemnsiese | 
‘ vd ired. For fur‘er particulars, address 12 OO h 
To any one sending the name of a New| *\\" ape Office of Bosion "Some onwentin, 2 | at $ ! eacn. 
Subscriber for Tux ComMONWEALTH with | re ufield St. | rear tae rabit 
; the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will size -Xx : 


mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, TR U s S ES. Also, a fine line of Persian and Dagestan Rugs, antiq 
aE Se 


New England Boyhood) Perfect ; 222:%%nxrs, at $10.00 each. 








STIC STOCKINGS. Size from 3 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 
Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 Fi ti | THe MOST SATISFAC- all . _— 
i Tremont St., Boston, Mass. I ing TORE IN USE. For the purpose of introducing the most artistic ar rable 
Dr. PHELPS, American Rugs, the Byzantine, we will offer them for a { lay 
‘ R i| d 86 Tremont %¢t., Under No«on Museum, less than cost. . 
tC urg al rod ~ rey * a ° Size Worth Now 
3ft.xoft. , ; $6.75 85.00 , 
Passenger Trains. aft.xi2ft. eds 9.00 6.67 Ef 
“ ‘ Sft.xisft. a . 2 8.33 + 
On and after Oct, 2d, 1893. Carpets Made Over and Relai. Pe . so Oe a gs'SS 14.00 — 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON | PASSENGER + ile gggicennung 7ft.6in.xoft. , ‘ . ‘ . , 17.75 2.50 
ST ATIO \, CACSEWAY STREET. FOR THE| MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- ms + a Bee 
oft.x10ft.6in. ‘ . , : ef 
6.4.5 A.M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy TURNED SAME DAY. oft.xizft. 2. - . 2800 20.00 EF. 
. and Albany. Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shad Je - . ° o ua ° . 
9.0 i M. EXPRESS, PARI OR CAR we” Simplicity of design and coloring distinguished these rugs from 4j 
. roy, anc eoping Car to Chicago. UPHOLSTERER p - 
ll 3 vid Aas ‘COMMODATION for Troy| J. B. BRYANT | and CABINET-MAKER others. 
. - yany. 


711 Tremont St, | Between N. B. tn ordering by mail please mention the “Commonwealth.” 


a 3 O . DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep Rutland and Concord 8q. 


ing ars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


7 re O DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- — 
a fet ars to Chicago. ¢ 

, FOK BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. FIVE PROPHETS (}f 10 ON. 

al ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

1 8. O A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon —_ 

i. ro Parlor Car to Burlington. EPWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 

4 iN. oO 
| 10.30 4.4, MONTREAL FLYER. Paris and CHAS. d. AMES. 


od M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut Rough white paper covers, 25ets. ° 
3.0 land, Vt. For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Bescon St. 558, 560 & 56? Washington Street , 
7 .0O P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping | ana Lend a Hand office 8 Hamiltwn Place 

Cars to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and further information on ap 


plication. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS 





(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


Th Cou aranteed. 


‘THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston 
Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 

































pe a TS 


DIRECIORS. The | 

Hon. CHARL. ES NOVES, President Hon. CHARLES H. PORTER, Treasure. Doin 

is WILLIAM ii BRINE. Capt. WILLIAM H. CUNDY. Leet 

t FREDERICK MILLS. on. JOHN HASKELL BUTLER ™ 
“a Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE Rk. CLARKE, Architect 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 
[yr An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation. 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G. MESERVE, 31 Milk St., Bostos. 


L.. CG. 


NicINTOSH 


& CoO. 


Have now on sale a very PRETTY COLLECTION of 


a 






























“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprrey, White Sewing Machine. 
Eastern Salesrman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 


Boston, Mass. 7,100,000 CHILDREN’S AND GCIRLS’ 


FOR SALE BY 


ois We View. | Sere Hicen sola. WINTER GARMENTS and COSTUMES 


Ladies Examine the 











ef THE Which they are offering at an advance on cost conforming with that disposit 
q eee | Wwe is KING |... . af Tener te fly spect tease: To viting api (Ws 
a TO BACCO JA RS. Before yov buy, find some happy possessor of Theit Fur Departmen ously purehwned, will be found bot Inv iting a . 


ously purchased, will be found both 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION |" St! core: FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


THE WHITE IS KING 
— . A beautiful vari Fall and W : hi | 62 in. wid 
ENGLISH, FRENCH an@-*"?7>o “College Library, uti ety of Fall and Winter shades, already sponged, light weight W 


JARS, expressly designed vo. sic. pens ss aah alt SQWINY (Machine Po, $2.75 A YARD. 


ne bog : sr : | Sid Treasnt Strect, | EXAMINATION INVITED. 
oulston ve BOSTON. 
tapes toto: Fr Mt fl I Oa 2314 Boylston street 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE comme A Crawlord Shoe Si 








az Under the United States Hotel. 





Is sold to the Wearer at n r its t to a7 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. Is the only place in the world 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the | 7 7°" oh Pore. | where you can buy a pair of ® 
World. genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 








